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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 1826-1836. [Edited by 


CuaRLEs Exiot Norton. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. By Francis Gatton, Author of “ English 


Men of Science: their Nature and Nurture,” “Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development,” &c. 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF THE LATE THOMAS 
ANDREWS, M.D., F.R.S., Vice-President and Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Belfast. Witha 
Memoir by P. G. Tart, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., and A. Crum Brown, M.D., F.R.S., Professors in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo. {In a few days, 


POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Si Wrt114m 
Tomson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., &c. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
and Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. In Three Vols. With Illustrations. Crown vo. (‘‘ Nature 
Series.”) Vol. I. CONSTITUTION OF MATTER. [In a few days. 


A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 
1660-1780. By Epmunp Gossz, Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor 
of ‘“‘ The Works of Thomas Gray.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* This volume is uniform with Mr. George Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of Elizabethan Literature.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY MARGARET LEE. | BY BRET HARTE. 
FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL. CRESSY: a Novel. 
By Mara@aret Lex, Author of “ Dr. Wilmer’s Love,” By Bret Harts. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. [Ready. 
“ Lizzie Adriance,”’ &. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
(Ready. GREIFENSTEIN. 
BY AMY LEVY. By F. Manion Crawrorp, Author of “ Paul Patoff,”’ 
REUBEN SACHS. a” eee 
By Amy Levy, Author of “ The Romance of a Shop.” oe ares 5 
1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready w+ 4 BY JULIAN CORBETT. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT | KOPHETUA THE sh Laer gir 
‘ ' By Juu1an Consett, Author of ‘‘ The Fall of Asgard,” 
NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. | x. Por God and Gold,” &c. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 
By Mrs. OurrHant. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. [In Feb. | (Shortly. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. SCHWARTZ. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. By D. Curistrz Murrar, Author of “ The Weaker 
By Cosmoqs M. Yoneez, Autbor of “ The Heir of | Vessel,’’ ‘‘ Aunt Rachel,” &c. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 
delyffe.”” 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. ([Ready. | 12s. [In Feb. 


A LONDON LIFE: and other Studies. By Henry Jamzs. 


Author of “The American,” “The Europeans,” ‘Daisy Miller,” ‘The Reverberator,” ‘‘The Aspern 
Papers,” &c. Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. [In February. 


Volume I., with Portrait. Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d. 


English Men of Action. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have to announce the publication of a series of Biographies 
under this title. It will be confined to subjects of the British Crown who have in any capacity, 
at home or abroad, by land or sea, been conspicuous for their actions in its service. 


The series will begin in February, 1889, and will be continued Monthly. The price of each 
Volume will be half-a-crown. The first volume will be:— 


GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir Witt1am Butier. To be followed by 


HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Cuuron. [In March. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. Tuomas Hueues. [In April, 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Ricuarp Tempte; and [In May. 
WELLINGTON. By Mr. Gzorez Hoopzr. [In June. 


*.* Other Volumes to follow. 
The Volumes named below are either in the press or in preparation :— 
SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. By Mr. F. Marion MONTROSE. By Mr. Mowsray Morris, 


CRAWFORD. vg >. goes ae. 
WARWICK T i ’ . oC. q . 4 . . CLARK KUSSELL, 
— HE KING-MAKER. By Mr. C. W CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. Waurgr Busawr, 
5. By onel Sir CHARLES WILsoN. 
oe By Mr. J. A. Frovpz. WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Aurrep Lyaut. 
EIGH. By Mr. W. Sressina. SIR JOHN MOORE. By Colonel Mavgicz. 
STRAFFORD. By Mr. H. D. Tratu. HAVELOCK. By Mr. Arcursatp Forses. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
, a 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S BOOKS. 


624th THOUSAND. Sewed, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


New and Revised Edition. By Anrtuur Hassauu, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., Four Maps, Half-bound, 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Sewed, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


Sewed, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


Sewed, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


NEW EDITION. In the press. 
Sewed, l1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 

Sewed, l1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 
Sewed, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

Sewed, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Sewed, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Sewed, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NEW QUESTIONS ON INCE’S OUTLINES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Sewed, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ARITHMETIC. 
The KEY to the OUTLINES OF ARITHMETIC, 1s. 
Sewed, 6d.; cloth, Is. 


HISTORICAL RHYMES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 138 Warzruoo Puacz, Patt Mau. S.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 6O0.S 


Publications. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In Small Post 8vo., uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


By William Black. 


Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth. 
Edition. 

Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 

Sunrise. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone. 25th Edition. 
(Also an Illustrated Edition, 
21s., 31s. 6d., and 35s.) 

Springhaven. Illustrated Edi- 
tion, 12s. 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 


19th | 


Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. | 


Tommy Upmore. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
A Laodicean. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE. SHILLING. 


By George MacDonald. , 


Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


Daisies and Buttercups: A 
Novel of the Upper Thames. 

The Senior Partner. 

Alaric Spenceley. 

A Struggle for Fame, 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.” 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 

The ** Lady Maud.”’ 

Little Loo: a Tale of the 
South Sea. 

A Sea Queen. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

My Watch Below. 

The Frozen Pirate. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 
A Stern Chase. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Sarah de Berenger. 
Don John. 
John Jerome. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss Coleridge. 


An English Squire. 


By Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 


A Story of the Dragonnades. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 
they left Behind Them. 
The Old House at Sandwich. 


By C. F. Woolson. 


Anne. 
For the Major. 5s. 


By Lewis Wallace. 


Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


5s. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


February Number. 


THE HOTEL DROUOT. 
DAKOTA. 15 Illustrations. 


15 Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 
JOHN RUSKIN. From a Photograph by Barraup, London. 
THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein. 


Drawn by J. F. RAFFAELLI. 
From Photographs by ButTERFIELD, BuTLER, &c. 


Frontispiece. 


Theodore Child. 
P. F McClure. 


BULB GARDENS IN-DOORS. With 6 Illustrations. Drawn by W. H. Grsson. John Habberton. 
THE WAY. A Poem. Annie Fields. 


A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. An Artist’s Sketch. 
Vassili Verestchagin. 
NORWAY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


CHAGIN. 


and H. W. RanGcer. 


First Paper. 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 


SCOTCH SONGS. Amélie Rives. 


JUPITER LIGHTS. A Novel. 


Part Il. 


SINGING FLAME. A Poem. Coates Kinney. 
THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN’S VOICES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Emilie Christina Curtis. 


TO WHOM THIS MAY COME. A Story. £dward Bellamy. 


A FRIEND. A Poem. Annie Kent. 


NEPAUL, THE LAND OF THE GOORKHAS. 
Drawings by C. Granam, F. E. Lummis, and F. V. Du Monp. 


Etc., etc. 


3 Illustrations. 


15 Illustrations. 


15 Illustrations. 


Drawn by VassiL1 VEREST- 


Drawn by T. DE THULSTRUP 


Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


From Photographs and 
Henry Ballantine. 


70 Illustrations. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (LimnTep), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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HATTO & WINDUS'S NEW LIST. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Watrer Bzsanr, Author of ‘All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. ; 
THE LEGACY OF CAIN. By Wrixre Coxuins, Author of “The Woman in 


White.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


CHANCE? OR FATE? a Novel. By Atice O’Hanton, Author of ‘‘ The Unfore- 


seen,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


CAUGHT AT LAST! By Dick Donovan, Author of “The Man-Hunter.” Post 
8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s. (Feb. 4. 

EVE: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Artuur Horgiys. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. hortly. 
DOLLY: a Sketch. By Justm~y H. McCarry, Esq., M.P. Crown 8vo., picture- 
cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 
THAT GIRL IN BLACK: a Novel. By Mrs. Motesworrs, Author of ‘“ Herr 
Baby,’’ &c. Crown 8vo., picture-cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. By R. E. Francitton, Author of “ King or 
Knave?” &c, With a Frontispiece by D. H. Friston. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations in 


a ng ag Verse, selected from his own Works by Gzoraz R. Srms. Crown 8vo., portrait-cover, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ovrpa by F. Sypyey 
Morris. Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. : 

PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Facsimiles, 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. 

PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun Coxeman. 
2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. 

SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 4to, henfiosmney bound 
in white, 6s. Shortly. 

WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. Cheap Edition, in post 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. ' 

NATURE NEAR LONDON. | THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. | THE OPEN AIR. 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Watrer Besant. With a Photo- 
graph-Portrait and Facsimile of Signature. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. Tursezron Dyer, M.A. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor of 


“Science-Gossip.”” With 366 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. [ Feb. 6. 


OUR EYES: How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By Joun Browniye, 
F.R.A.S., &e. Seventh Edition (Twelfth Thousand). With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


WORKS by the late RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illustrae | SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. New and 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James Payn. With a Poni by 


tions. Small Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo., 
BASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
very Night in the Year, Drawings of the Con- 
stellations, &c. Crown 8vo., cloth aan, 6s. ai iy me ‘ OF Qa 4 anaes. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown ae 
8vo., cloth extra, 6s. THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS, and other Science 
WAGES AND WANTS OF SCIENCE Gleanings. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
WORKERS. Crown 8vo., 1s, 6d. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES (1889). Containing Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent 
or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty- 
ninth Annual Edition. Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, 50s. 

WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1889), WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1889), 

WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1889). | WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1889). 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (1889). Royal 32mo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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A ‘Selection of Books of Travel 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


v 


WW. HL. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will, be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


Barclay, E., Mountain Life in Algeria. With Illustrations by the Author ... 

Becker, B. H., Disturbed Ireland, being the Letters written to the ‘* Daily News” 
during the Winter of 1880-81, with Route Maps ... wa es “ 

Bent, J. T., The Cyclades ; or, Life among the Insular Greeks 

Brigham, W. T., M.A., Guatemala, the Land.of the Quetzal. Maps and Thastvations 

Burton, Major- ie. E. F., Reminiscences of — in India. With Illustrations 
from the Sketches by the Author . tee 

Sir R. F., The Land of Midian Revisited. Men and iestentions, “2 Vols. 

Cameron, Commander, V.L., C.B., D.C.L., Across Africa. Illustrated. Best 
Edition. 2 Vols. wa er ae 

Colquhoun, A. R., Across Chrysé: ny Cunten to Mandalay. Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2 Vols. . ‘coe “ na om poe 

Amongst the Shaws. ‘Tlustrated 

Columbus, Christopher, The Life and Voyages of, to which are 0 added those of his 
Companions, by Washington Irving. 3 Vols. ee des oe a 

Cooper, Sidney W., Rambles in Sweden . 

Coote, W., The Western Pacific. Map. 23 Cuts by Whguper se 

Crawford, J. C., Recollections of Travel in New Zealand and Aneteelle. With 
Maps and Siuteedienn a 

Davies, G. Christopher (Author of “The Norfolk Suats a Rivers,” ‘&e. )s On 
Dutch Water-Ways: The Cruise of the S.S. ‘‘ Atalanta” on the Rivers and 
Canals of Holland and the North of Belgium. With Frontispiece, and 38 
smaller Illustrations from Photos, specially taken for this Work i 

Devereux, W. C., R.N., Fair Italy, The Riviera, and Monte Carlo ... ea 

Hannington, Bishop, The Last Journals of: being Narratives of a Journey throng 
Palestine in 1884, and a Journey through Masi-Land and U-Soga in 1885. 


Illustrated “an a a 
Hayes, A. A., Jun., New Colorado and Santa Fe Trail. With Map and 61 
Illustrations 


Hughes, A. W., The Country of Balochistan. Map and Photographic Illustrations 
Johnston, H. H., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., The Kilima-Njaro Expedition: a Record of 
Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, General Description of the 
Natural History, Languages, and Commerce of the District. With Maps and 
Illustrations in a an si oe 
Kerr, W. K., C.E., F.R. G. S., The Far Sateen A Narrative of Travel and 
hibvdune, prone the Guns of Good Hope across the Zambesi to the Lake 
Regions of Central Africa. With Photo-portrait and numerous Illustrations 
by J. D. Cooper and others. Demy 8vo. . . oe 
Klunzinger, C. B., M.D., Upper Egypt: its People pe its Predaste, &e. With a 
Prefatory Notice by Dr. G. Schweinfurth. Illustrated ... 
Lord, J. K., At Home in the Wilderness. A Handbook for Travellers & Sudgvente 
Mazgary, A. R., The Journey of, From Shanghai to Bhamo, and back to Manwyne. 
With a brief Biographical Preface and concluding Chapter by Sir R. Alcock ... 
Markham, Captain A. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the 
‘*Isbjérn” to Novaya Suates | in 1879. With Maps and Illustrations ... = 
Marvin, C. , The Eye-Witnesses Account of the Disastrous Russian Campaign against 
the Akhal Tekke Turcomans, describing the March across the Burning Desert, 
the Storming of Dengeel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. 
Demy 8vo. ose on “om a son ag mr <n as ae 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
graphic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
Drawings on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
= 7 With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 

s. 6d. 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
euts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 
gation of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
Venus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientifie Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


THE 


| Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales, Crown 8vo., 5s. 


| 

|The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
} SCENERY, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


| 

|New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 

| Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Mlustrated 

by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


| 

Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showing 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
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THE VALUE OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


In November of last year the opponents of Voluntary Education 
held a conference in Exeter Hall. The majority of the Royal Com- 
mission were, of course, denounced ; the minority, who were largely 
represented on the platform, were thanked as the saviours of their 
country. Many speakers addressed the meeting, and I find that 
among other things they said, that “it was time a great advance 
was made in elementary education”; that “the advance of un- 
sectarian schools was necessary to the national life”; that 
“measures should be taken to secure the extension of the School 
Board system” ; and that ‘‘ where there can be only one efficient 
school, that school should . . . not be connected with any religious 
denomination ”’; which apparently would endanger the existence of 
every village school throughout England. In short, the conference 
was a demonstration in favour of the policy of unlimited expendi- 
ture and very limited religion which, in the view of these gentlemen, 
is essential to educational progress. 

These subjects have long been discussed by experts, but the pre- 
sentation of the several Reports of the Royal Commission makes it 
possible for the country at large to form some opinion upon them. 
Of these Reports there are three, that of the majority which is 
favourable to the Voluntary system, that of the minority which 
dissents from many of the conclusions of the majority, and that of the 
extreme minority ; the adjective not only implying that the signa- 
tures are a still smaller minority, but that the views expressed in 
the Report are more distinctly hostile to the denominational 
schools. 

The undisguised aim of most of those who spoke at Exeter Hall is 
the complete destruction, sooner or later, of Voluntary schools, and 
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the substitution for them of Board schools. I do not propose to 
dwell long upon the financial result to the country of such a change, 
because such considerations are by no means the most important ; 
still the figures are so large that they are worth mentioning. 
Supposing that the substitution could be carried out by a stroke of 
the pen, and that all the children who have been hitherto educated 
in Voluntary schools were for the future to be transferred to Board 
schools at the average cost of maintenance which is incurred in the 
latter (the figures are of the year 1886, as given in the Majority 
Report, p. 193, and the Report of the Committee of Council for that 
year), every such child would cost the State nearly double what he 
did before, or fifteen shillings a head more; and it is calculated 
that without counting the expense of the buildings which it would be 
necessary to buy or to erect, the total extra cost to the State would 
be over two millions a year. The more prudent among the un- 
denominationalists are quite aware what an obstacle the multipli- 
cation of Voluntary schools has thus placed in their way. They do 
not therefore propose to destroy them immediately, but none the 
less they look to this as their ultimate goal. I need not point out 
that, whether it happens at once or gradually, the process will be 
equally expensive to us, though we are not so likely to find it out. 
Surely it is worth consideration whether a smaller sum might not 
be profitably spent in order to preserve denominational education, 
rather than the larger sum to destroy it. 

But let me inquire for a moment what chances there are of the 
dream of Exeter Hall being realised. Though Voluntary managers 
have succeeded in maintaining their reputation for economy, and 
are as much cheaper than the Boards as they were ten years ago, 
yet the standard, and with it the cost of education, is steadily rising, 
and probably will rise still higher and perhaps much faster. From 
whence is this larger expenditure to be met ? The increase in the 
cost has not been compensated in the past by the corresponding 
increase in the grant, and by the present law the grant cannot rise 
at all above seventeen shillings and sixpence per child, except to 
the extent that income from other sources exceeds that amount ; 
the question therefore is, to what sources other than the grant can 
we look for an increase of income? The fees no doubt have risen, 
but that is very often an evil, and their power of expansion is 
limited. There remain the voluntary contributions and the 
endowments ; of these, though the tendency of the former during 
the last ten years to decline is fully compensated by a rise in the 
latter, yet even this general aspect of the case does not inspire us 
with any great confidence in the future. If we turn from the 
figures to the evidence, the difficulty stands out in a stronger light. 
Mr. Allies, the Secretary of the Catholic Poor, School Committee, 
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says: ‘I have felt most acutely during the last fifteen years the 
perpetual disadvantage under which we lie. It has hardly perhaps 
come into full action till about the last five years, but now it is 
every year more and more apparent, and it is so great that it seems 
to me that it will ultimately destroy the Voluntary schools, if it is 
carried on in the same ratio as it is now.” Mr. Allies is evidently 
rather a pessimist, but beyond question he speaks the opinion of 
many others besides himself. On the other hand, the strain of 
providing new schools is nearly over, and statistics show that the 
Voluntary schools transferred to Boards are every year a diminish- 
ing number; moreover, in view of the extraordinary vigour with 
which the denominationalists have met the exigencies of the past, we 
need not assume that they will be unequal to those which the future 
has in store. The difficulties, however, may be very great, and I 
feel that if the present education policy is continued without modi- 
fication there is considerable danger that the standard of Voluntary 
schools may fall a long way behind that of Board schools, that the 
comparison may unfavourably affect popular opinion, and that 
the aspirations of the advanced reformers may more or less be 
realised. But if so, voluntary subscriptions will disappear, School 
Board management will hold undisputed sway, and the ratepayer’s 
hand must go deeply into his pocket while the Exeter Hall orators 
whistle the tune. 

Of course, if good reason can be shown, the country must be 
content to pay; but will public advantage, in fact, be attained by 
the disappearance of the Denominational System? It is notorious, 
and I need not dwell at length upon the fact, that the promoters of 
the Act of 1870 did not propose to supersede the Voluntary 
schools. Mr. Forster perhaps hoped that the result of his 
legislation would be universal School Boards, but that was not in 
his Bill. ‘‘ Our object,” he said, “is to complete the present 
Voluntary System, and to fill up gaps” (Extreme Minority Report, 
p-. 366). Mr. Gladstone, upon the third reading, said, ‘‘It was 
with us an absolute necessity, a necessity of honour and a neces- 
sity of policy to respect and to favour the educational establish- 
ments and machinery we found existing in the country,” and he 
went on to repudiate the idea that these Voluntary schools were 
only admirable passing expedients, to be supplemented by some- 
thing which advanced reformers thought better. ‘ That,” he 
said, ‘has never been the theory of the Government.” I do not 
pretend to know the precise reasons why these eminent statesmen 
took up this attitude, but a very slight consideration of the 
difficulties of universal education, from a religious point of view, 
will show that they were right. 

The denominational schools were first in the field, but they 
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were not very efficient, and they were not universal. The principle 
upon which the Government of 1870 proposed to act was that 
every child should have the opportunity of an efficient education. 
But if the legislature was to afford this opportunity, it was clear 
that it must be prepared to provide for any deficiency in the 
school supply not otherwise provided for; that is to say, State 
schools of some sort must in certain cases be established, and the 
present Board system was the form selected. The religious 
difficulty immediately arose. The people of this country belong 
to many religious denominations; it was agreed, therefore, that 
the Board schools must not further the distinctive teaching of any 
one denomination, and even so restricted, it was thought by some, 
that the religious sentiments of certain ratepayers might be 
offended. But on the other hand, Parliament was met by the 
almost universal opinion that religion and morality were by far 
the most important part of education. This has now been ex- 
pressed in the most emphatic words as the conviction of the 
whole Commission without distinction of party or religious belief. 
“While the whole Commission is animated by one and the same 
desire to secure for the children in the Public Elementary Schools 
the best and most thorough instruction in secular subjects . . . it 
is also unanimously of opinion that their religious and moral 
training is a matter of still higher importance, alike to the 
children, the parents, and the nation, though the views of its 
members differ as to the method whereby this object of supreme 
moment should be attained.” And again, “‘ Whilst differing widely 
in our views concerning religious truth, we are persuaded that the 
only safe foundation on which to construct a theory of morals, or 
to secure high moral conduct, is the religion which our Lord Jesus 
Christ has taught the world.” That is to say, that religious and 
moral training are of far higher importance than secular instruc- 
tion, and that Christianity is the only sure foundation for 
morality. 

The parents, whose opinion is even more worth attention in this 
matter than the educational authorities—a consideration very often 
forgotten—hold the same view. ‘‘ There is a very strong feeling 
existing among parents, of the lower classes particularly, that their 
children should receive some sort of religious instruction.” 
(Evidence of Mr. J. Palmer, Extreme Min. Rep. p. 296.) 

Thus while the State, in 1870, undertook to supply education, 
yet it was miserably hampered in supplying what all acknowledged 
to be the most important part of education. In the face of this 
feeling Parliament did not venture to exclude religion altogether 
from Board schools, but it reduced it to the smallest possible 
dimensions. The Board need not teach religion at all; if it does, it 
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must carefully avoid formularies distinctive of any denomination ; 
and, of course, as in other public elementary schools, religious 
teaching must be strictly limited to the beginning and end of the 
school day. These limitations have been more or less rigidly 
interpreted ; but, to begin with, I propose to examine what would be 
the position of religion throughout England if the Nonconformist 
witnesses, as quoted by the extreme anti-denominational minority 
of the Commission, had their wishes fulfilled. My impression is, I 
am glad to say, that there are many Nonconformists whose views 
are much more moderate, but those with whom I am dealing are 
quoted in the Report as ‘‘ the Nonconformist witnesses ” (p. 294). 

The reasons of these gentlemen are different, but their conclu- 
sion is the same; all religion would be excluded, either because they 
think that it is wrong to subject the Gospel to the control of the 
State, as if our object was not on the contrary to subject the State 
to the control of the Gospel ; or because they consider that children 
should not learn religion as a lesson, as if that were not the 
universal practice whether children are taught at school or at 
home; or, again, because they hold that ‘‘ teachers of religion 
should be religious people,” and that the ‘‘ skill which is needed 
for religious teaching . . . is largely determined by the religious 
character of the man.” This last is a most remarkable reason; it 
brings us to the very heart of the controversy. No doubt, to have 
effect, teachers of religion must themselves be religious; but where 
is the difficulty? Why should they not be so? MHear these 
partizans of secular education, these defenders of Board schools, 
themselves give the answer. ‘‘It is impossible for Boards com- 
posed of members belonging to different churches to take account 
of religious qualifications in the appointment of their teachers” 
(p. 294). 

This is what their friends, the signers of the Extreme Minority 
Report, have gathered as the reason, not of one but of the Non- 
conformist witnesses generally, why religion should be altogether 
excluded from Board schools, and, if these witnesses had their way, 
this is the melancholy system which they would make universal 
and compulsory. They admit the importance of religion in 
education, but the system which they would make every poor 
man’s child in England undergo, not only excludes denominational 
religion, but is so constituted that, by their own admission, it is 
incompetent to teach religion of any sort. It is this fact, that we 
cannot depend upon a Board to select teachers who are religious, 
that, to my mind, affords the strongest argument against them ; 
for not teachers of religion merely, but all teachers in elementary 
schools, should be religious. Children are, most of them, too 
young and too uneducated to appreciate the difference between one 
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formulary and another ; but their nature may be vitally affected for 
worse or for better, according as they are brought up in a school 
whose absorbing objects are worldly proficiency and commercial 
success, or in a school under the anxious care of religious men, 
managers and teachers, who consider religion the one important 
object in life, and whose secular teaching is always supported by 
that appeal to religious sanctions without which it would be 
worthless. But I can go a step farther; the argument can be ex- 
tended from religion to morality. The Extreme Minority declare 
(p. 303) that the most admirable system of moral instruction will 
have no good effect unless the highest moral qualities are found in 
the teachers; but they have asserted, unanimously with their 
colleagues, that the only sure foundation for high moral conduct 
is Christianity ; and yet the Nonconformist witnesses testify that 
it is impossible for a Board to have regard to Christianity in 
making their selection of teachers; so that if these witnesses be 
right, and the Extreme Minority be right, we have no security for 
morality in Board-school teachers, and, failing that, there will be 
no good moral effect in their teaching. Take an example which 
has actually occurred. The School Board of Longton, Stafford- 
shire, have recently had to select an assistant mistress; they have, 
by a majority of one vote, appointed a Jewess (vide School Board 
Chronicle, January 12); will she be prepared to read the Bible, I 
mean the whole Bible, even without comment? But how about 
moral qualities? How about their “ only sure foundation” ? 
What attention is she likely to pay to “‘the religion which our 
Lord Jesus Christ has taught the world” ? 

But it may be said that this desire for purely secular instruc- 
tion is not the prevailing wish; even if we had universal School 
Boards, it would not follow we should have universal secular 
instruction. As far as the law is concerned, we might have it; if 
there was a majority, even of one as in Longton, upon any of 
these Boards in favour of such a system, you might have all 
religious instruction banished and every appeal to a religious idea 
forbidden. But the important point is that whether you had a 
sectarian majority or an unsectarian majority, provided only the 
members were of different denominations, according to the testi- 
mony of the extreme advocates themselves of the system, the 
Board could not make a point of selecting religious teachers, and 
of giving a religious tone to the school. So that, whenever you 
have a School Board not wholly composed of members of one 
denomination, this danger is present, and the more widespread 
that system the more widespread the danger too. 

Again, it is said that however purely secular the day-school may 
be, the Sunday-school and the Church or chapel teaching will give 
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the necessary religious instruction. There is not always a Sunday- 
school to go to; and some children are so poor that they are 
ashamed to enter such a place; where are these to be instructed ? 
But leaving aside these extreme cases, clergymen and Nonconfor- 
mist ministers are as much teachers of morality as religion, for 
the last involves the first, and yet the extreme anti-denomina- 
tionalists do not think Sunday-schools and Church teaching 
enough for the children’s morals ; unsectarian morality, according 
to them, must be taught all day and every day, but religious 
morality, which is much more important, can be managed on one 
day a week. And yet the day-school is the training of the whole 
character, moral and intellectual, of the poor man’s child in a way 
in which the public school can never be to a boy of our own class. 
In a great number of cases the poor man’s child can learn no 
religion at home, and the uncultivated minds of his parents will 
have but little influence over him; his character must largely be 
formed outside his home. But he has but one moral nature; he 
cannot without confusion be governed for six days by the morality 
of a Jewess, and on the seventh by the morality of the Gospel; he 
cannot without risk be impressed with one set of reasons for doing 
his duty during the week, and another set of reasons for doing 
his duty on Sunday; if his strongest feelings, his interest, his 
emulation, his ambition, are worked upon for six days out of seven 
with but the slightest attention to religion, or none at all, you 
cannot expect the latter to hold the highest place in his esteem. 
I hope and believe that even School Board morality, with its unsec- 
tarian deadness, its Bible without comment, its Christian virtues 
without their sanction, its punctuality and cleanliness, will not 
be without its fruit; but the confession that they are unable to 
put religion in the foremost place is a most important consideration 
for all those who have the future of education at heart. 

In view, then, of these serious difficulties which the establish- 
ment of State schools involves, it is amusing to read the way in 
which the Extreme Minority speak of the denominationalists ; one 
would think that the State was conferring some extraordinary and 
rather unnecessary privilege upon the Voluntary managers by 
allowing them to provide at their own expense a large part of the 
school buildings of England, to present some £700,000 a year to 
the cause of education which the State itself must otherwise bear, 
and to devote an immense amount of trouble to the education of 
nearly two-thirds of the children of the poorer classes throughout 
England and Wales. The real fact is that they confer a benefit on 
the country, not otherwise to be obtained; that Board schools 
are an evil, a necessary evil, I allow, but none the less an evil, 
and that the ideal state of things is where, as in some northern 
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towns, there is no Board, but every denomination has its own 
school, and yet secular education still does not fall short even of 
what its most ardent advocates desire. I do not mean that the 
position of these towns is ideal in the sense that it could not be 
better; it may be that their Voluntary schools have forgotten to 
some extent their religious character ; it may be that the tremen- 
dous competition-has tended even in them to let it fall into the 
background; but we have in these towns a system capable of 
doing that which even a sceptical statesman might value for its 
worldly advantage, namely, of bringing up their children to be 
religious and moral citizens without offending the convictions of 
the denomination to which the parents belong. 

Therefore I say that the Act of 1870 was right when it not only 
accepted the Voluntary schools that were there, but gave an 
opportunity for the erection of new schools, of which the denomi- 
nationalists availed themselves with extraordinary vigour. 

But all these advantages may, perhaps, be lost to us, if educa- 
tion statistics continue to show the same progression as they have 
done during the last fifteen years. 

I do not propose to discuss the remedies that have been sug- 
gested; some of them, I:daresay, I have not the technical 
knowledge to appreciate ; but though I am aware I am approaching 
difficult ground, I will venture to say one word upon the suggestion 
in the Majority Report of a contribution from the rates in the 
discretion of the local authority. It is proposed that the local 
grant should never exceed the subscriptions, and that a maximum 
should be absolutely fixed; this sum may be given or withheld, or 
a less sum may be given, at the option of the ratepayers’ represen- 
tatives. What objection can there be on the side of the State ? 
Why should not the ratepayers do what the taxpayers allow them- 
selves to do? Why may not a man, through his representative, 
grant money to his district or his county for the cause of educa- 
tion, just as he does every year for the country at large. 

It is too late to plead the tender conscience of the ratepayer 
who disapproves of a particular denominational school, when the 
tender conscience of the taxpayer has long been ignored. The 
people of this country have found it necessary by universal 
compulsory education seriously to impair the natural control of 
the parent; they did not hesitate to accept Denominational 
Schools, they did not hesitate to grant them large sums of public 
money, they recognized that, after the strong measure of inter- 
ference they had felt bound to take, they had no right as tax- 
payers to have a scruple about supporting a school of the 
denomination to which the parent belonged. But if as taxpayers 
they grant as much money as they please to Voluntary schools, 
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while the education was of a more advanced and complete character, 
with all modern improvements and developments. 

A very few years showed the effect of the change, and the 
women who enjoyed the advantages of the first impetus given by 
the new system of education soon reaped their reward. The 
passing of the Education Act, with the increased number of schools 
and demand for better teachers, afforded them unexpected oppor- 
tunities of employment, and the large salaries they received repaid 
the time and money they had spent in educating themselves. 

Butas man cannot live by bread alone so all women cannot live by 
teaching ; and the movement which had accomplished a great work 
and opened up lives of intellectual activity to many women who 
could never otherwise have enjoyed them, pressed most hardly and 
cruelly on other women who earned a small but still certain income 
by teaching. The heart-rending story is too old to need repeating, 
of families who, depending on the earnings of a widowed mother 
or sister, gradually found, with the educational changes of the day, 
their means of subsistence failing them; and no sadder story is 
told in the tale of human suffering than the struggles of ladies who 
earned a livelihood by teaching. 

But, like all such changes, with even its hardships there was a 
brighter side, and bitter experience, having shown women that they 
should no longer consider teaching the only vocation which a lady 
could follow without losing position, also incited them to discover 
some means by which they could find a remedy to redress the evil ; 
and the fact that existence by teaching had become more diffi- 
cult was recognized by even the warmest advocates of the higher 
education of women. 

Theoretically, every child in England is taught something that will 
enable him or her to earn a living; but the training has hitherto 
been a purely intellectual one, that is to say, they are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and whatever other subjects of 
a like nature they have capacity to acquire, while any education of 
an industrial or technical nature, to train them in some industrial 
knowledge and enable them to learn the elements of work of 
which they could make a profession, has been entirely neglected. 
The separation of technical and elementary education has been a 
great misfortune, for, owing to the poverty in many cases, and the 
cupidity in others of their parents, children are removed from 
school as soon as they have passed the standard the law enforces, 
and are at once put to some work, when their earnings add to the 
income of the family. The education they have received is very 
limited, and though they have mastered the initial difficulties of 
the three R’s, it is to so small an extent that they are of no real 
value to them. 
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The technical education of girls is of quite as much importance 
as that of boys, and unfortunately among the lower and very poor 
classes in this country, especially in large towns, many of the 
mothers are absolutely incapable of imparting the ordinary 
domestic knowledge necessary for every woman to acquire, and 
this accounts for the dirt, improvidence, and waste of so many 
households. 

We thus find, with no training at home, a generation has sprung 
up in which a great number of the married women have lost what- 
ever traditionary housewifery their mothers may have had, and 
they can neither cook, wash, nor sew. The consequence is that 
the food of the household is unsavoury, badly cooked, and extrava- 
gant, and the whole ménage has the appearance of untidiness and 
discomfort, that drives the husband to the public-house. For girls 
of this class there is needed some training in the very elements of 
housewifery, while for all women a much more general knowledge 
of household matters is needed. 

The cause of these failures is not an obscure one, nor is its 
origin far to seek. It proceeds entirely from a want of proper 
training. Some women are by nature unthrifty and untidy, and 
no training would have much effect on them, but they represent a 
small section, and are confined more especially to the lower classes, 
as Englishwomen, generally speaking, are orderly in domestic 
matters, in spite of the want of method, which is one of the 
gravest defects of the present system of education. As shown at 
the beginning of this paper, the whole point hitherto in educating 
girls has been to teach them only such accomplishments as would 
enable them to earn a precarious livelihood by teaching, all other 
professions being considered menial and degrading. 

Many of these difficulties would be surmounted were it the custom 
in England to instruct every girl, whether rich or poor, in some 
elementary knowledge of domestic and industrial subjects. All 
professional work needs a complete mastery of the most minute 
details to ensure success, and in no profession is such complete 
knowledge of more importance than in that of the mistress of a 
household. In other countries the importance of teaching girls in 
subjects by which they can earn their livelihood, other than by 
teaching, is recognized, and it will be interesting to inquire into 
the scope and direction of such instruction, comparing it at the 
same time with the very limited amount given in England of a like 
nature. 

The Royal Commission on Technical Education made the 
question of Technical Education for Women part of their inquiry, 
and in nearly every country they visited found schools established 
in the large towns for training girls in various industries. In all 
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of them the girls are taught every kind of embroidery, plain 
needlework, and dressmaking. The technical teaching varied in 
most countries, but drawing is invariably taught, and is the basis 
of instruction. The schools are intended for the daughters of 
small shopkeepers and artizans, and in most of them the primary 
education is supplemented by instruction in one foreign language 
and drawing, in addition to the technical education they provide. 
The pupils devote their morning hours to ordinary school subjects, 
and their afternoons to the learning of a trade. The character of 
the special teaching given must depend mainly on the social habits 
as well as the resources of a country. While needlework and 
dressmaking form the principal subjects of instruction in all 
schools, book-keeping, the elements of law, and commercial corres- 
pondence are largely taught in France, where young women 
are employed as clerks and accountants in business houses more 
than is the case in other countries. In Germany and Austria, 
where domestic industries employ women more commonly, the 
instruction given is almost entirely in plain sewing, embroidery, 
dressmaking, cooking, house-keeping, and laundry work. In Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Italy, the range of subjects is wider, and 
embraces lace-making, flower-making, designing, painting on porce- 
lain and glass, telegraphy, and pharmacy. 

In Paris, the Ecole Professionelle Menagére teaches young girls 
on leaving the primary schools some useful trade, at the same 
time experience in household work, thus enabling them to carry on 
the pursuits of family life, and special courses suited to the busi- 
ness or profession the pupil has chosen. For the house-keeping 
and professional classes girls must be over 12 and under 15, and 
must hold a certificate of primary instruction. The school is 
under the direction of a mistress and staff of teachers for needle- 
work, lace-making, embroidery, artificial flower-making and 
stay-making, cutting out and making up dresses, cooking, and 
laundry work, and when the work is of such a nature as can be 
used, the pupils receive a proportionate premium. The next in 
demand of the trades taught is ordinary dressmaking for the 
working classes, and to this millinery and laundry-work. All the 
girls take their turn at household work including cooking. This 
school is being developed and extended by the municipality of 
Paris, as it is situated in a quarter entirely inhabited by the work- 
ing classes, and is greatly appreciated by them. 

The Elise Lemoinne schools in Paris, for the professional in- 
struction of women, are four in number, and have about 500 
pupils. They are managed by a committee, and depend largely 
on voluntary subscriptions, which are, however, augmented by 
grants from the Government and the City of Paris of about £1,280. 
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The annual expenditure amounts to £5,000 a year, which is pro- 
vided for by fancy sales and subscriptions, over and above the 
Government subsidy. The teaching is specially intended to 
prepare girls for commercial life, and the course extends over 
three years. A sound elementary education in the ordinary 
branches of education is given, and there are six special classes. 
A commercial class, includes book-keeping and English, industrial 
drawing, dressmaking, wood-engraving, painting on pottery or 
porcelain, and painting on glass. The school fees amount to 12 
francs a month, and are payable in advance. The schools were 
founded under the presidency of Madame Elise Lemoinne in 1856, 
and they have been most successful. The Society which now 
manages them was incorporated in 1870, and is under the 
management of a committee, with president, treasurer, secretary, 
&c. The Ecole Commercialle pour les Jeunes Filles is a middle- 
class girls’ school, and has asubvention from the Government, and 
aims at giving girls a knowledge of some trade or business, a good 
general education being imparted at the same time. 

The Ecole Professionelle Communale des Jeunes Filles at Rouen 
is designed specially to qualify girls to become useful and practical 
wives for men of the working classes. On one floor there is a 
laundry where washing is to be taught. On another dressmaking 
and embroidery. The first year they learn plain sewing, and the 
second year cutting out and making dresses. The school is a 
day school, and the instruction is gratuitous. The Martinere 
school at Lyons is founded on the same system, though it forms at 
the same time a superior primary and professional school. The 
course of study is for three years, and embraces mathematics and 
all the higher branches of learning, which is obligatory on all 
pupils. The special instruction is given in three divisions, that is, 
commercial knowledge, industrial drawing, dressmaking, and fine 
needlework ; the girls choosing which section they will take. 

A very successful number of schools have sprung up in Germany, 
founded on the model of Dr. Von Steinbeis’s Frauenarbeitsschule, 
at Deutlingen. In many places girls of the wealthy classes attend 
them as finishing schools, at which they may acquire a knowledge 
of house-keeping and domestic economy. The school at Deutlingen 
was founded in 1868, and was the first of its kind. It occupies a 
fine building, and has a museum at the top of the house, containing 
a complete collection of the various kinds of work done in the 
schvol. Dressmaking is very well taught, and many of the girls 
go to the school for a year on leaving the higher girls’ school to 
complete their education as housewives. It also serves as a train- 
ing school for teachers of needlework, and some four years ago had 
trained 188 mistresses. Drawing is well taught, and is the founda- 
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tion of the different kinds of work. Ironing and clear starching, 
machine sewing, and pleating are also taught. The total number 
of students is about 300, and the fees are £8 per annum. The 
Frauenarbeitsschule at Munich is founded on the same model, 
but the school is not a State school, being supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, and a small grant from the town. It is 
not exclusively an industrial school in which women are trained to 
earn their living, as a great many women attend to learn needle- 
work for domestic purposes only, and there is a special department 
for teaching school-mistresses. The pupils are taught freehand, 
linear and perspective drawing, and also designing for embroidery. 
The fees for ordinary pupils are 386s. a year, and for mistresses 
72s. 

The Commercial and Industrial school for grown-up daughters in 
Berlin is to afford to young women belonging more exclusively to 
the upper and middle classes practical instruction in such knowledge 
as shall enable them to become efficient book-keepers, accountants, 
and correspondents. The course of study, which is of a more purely 
intellectual nature than those mentioned before, comprises one 
branch of knowledge eminently practical, which treats of domestic 
economy in its smallest detail, from a profound knowledge of sus- 
tentation, preservation of food, cooking, nursing the sick, sanitary 
laws, management of servants, and accounts, which is a truly 
comprehensive curriculum. 

In North Germany, with a purely agricultural population, 
agricultural schools exists where farming in all its branches is 
taught. The oldest agricultural school in Germany of which there 
is any record was founded about 1722 by King Frederick Wil- 
liam I., at Konighorst, in Brandenburg. The locality was selected 
because the King had purchased a large number of East Freisland 
cows, and found, as a tenant, a good maker of butter and cheese in 
the Dutch fashion. Konighorst was converted into a dairy school, 
to which the leading people in the cattle-breeding parts of the 
Empire could send farmers’ daughters to be taught dairying, for 
whose good conduct they would be responsible. They remained 
and worked as ordinary dairy-maids for two years, and before they 
left were bound to make butter without any help. Sometimes the 
King himself acted as judge of the butter; and if it passed muster 
the successful dairy-maid received from the Royal purse 100 marks 
as a wedding present. The King maintained the school till his 
death, and the good results of its training were long felt and 
acknowledged ; but at the commencement of the present century 
it ceased to exist for want of pupils. However, the Royal Aca- 
demies of Agriculture all over Germany carry on the same work. 

Two of the most well-known dairy-schools in Germany exist at 
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Heinrichsthal, near Radeberg, in Saxony, and at Gross-Hinstedt, near 
Hildesheim. In the former the management of a dairy, book-keep- 
ing, management of cows, fatting calves and pigs, cooking, house- 
keeping, poultry, and management of the kitchen garden are taught. 
The Royal Agricultural Society of Hanover gives a subvention on 
consideration of six pupils being taken for a year to be taught, 
boarded, and lodged for £18. The pupils are mostly daughters of 
well-to-do farmers, who most probably will become farmers’ wives, 
and therefore require to know everything connected with the 
management of a farm. 

Among the cottage industries in Germany, some instruction is 
given in straw-plaiting. At Schonach, in the Black Forest, straw- 
plaiting is taught in special schools, and also at Furtwangen, 
where schools: have been established by the Government to 
promote the industry. At Lahr, near Freiburg, a trade in small 
card-board boxes for chemists and confectioners is carried on, and 
is taught, but hardly under Government protection ; though there 
are specialists in each district or village who impart instruction 
and hold classes for teaching the different subjects. 

In Austria the Royal State School for Art Embroidery at Vienna 
(Fachschule fir Kunststickerei) is a State school for training 
teachers. There are from seventy to eighty pupils, and the course 
extends over five years. The education is free, and there are 
bursaries which enable the poorer girls to live while learning 
their trade. All the girls are over fourteen, and must have com- 
pleted their education at a primary school. They must be able to 
draw, and have a knowledge of plain needlework. All the pupils 
are taught freehand drawing, and the students make designs for 
needlework, and trace them on the material, while designing and 
needlework is taught. Foreigners pay £25 a year for the complete 
course of instruction, and students for lectures are taken at £2 10s. 
for the half-year. A school very much on the same plan also 
exists at Berlin. 

The schools formed by the Austrian Government for technical 
instruction may be divided into two classes, namely—Ist, those 
in which a sound theoretical education is imparted, with a certain 
number of hours daily in the workshop for practical work ; and, 
2nd, those where the greater part of the time is spent in the shop, 
and the theoretical work consists mainly of drawing. At Cortina 
D’Ampezzo in the Tyrol there is a large school for teaching inlay- 
ing and intarsia work, and in the filigree school attached to the 
above women and girls are taught in great numbers. The school 
was an interesting instance of the desire of the Austrian Govern- 
ment to assist and develop local effort in the matter of workshop 
instruction. In Belgium, schools not differing materially from 
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many of these already described, ‘‘ Ecoles professionelle pour les 
jeunes filles,” exist, one of which is a lower grade than the other. 
The basis of teaching in this school is drawing, which underlies 
all the trade work which the pupils are taught. The teaching 
comprises a general course which is obligatory on all, while there 
are special courses in preparation for various trades. The trade 
course comprises book-keeping, arithmetic applied to commercial 
occupations, English and German business correspondence, applied 
art dressmaking, embroidery, &c. The school is a day school, and 
the pupils who do not enter the school with bursaries pay £2 8s. 
per annum, half the cost, the remaining expense being defrayed 
by donations, the sale of work done in the school, and the subsidies 
of the State; sometimes the latter giving as much as £1,648 
towards it. One of the principal trades taught is that of artificial 
flower-making. The work is done in separate divisions, each 
representing a year’s learning. The first year the pupils have to 
make petals of all kinds, the second year buds, and in the third 
year complete flowers, roses, &c., for which prizes are awarded. 
Technical painting, such as painting on china, glass, silk, for 
decorative purposes, designs for lace, and lace-making to a certain 
extent are taught. But most of the lace made in Belgium comes 
from the convent schools. Six schools on this basis exist in 
Belgium, those at Antwerp and Liége being the best. 

In the sister country of Holland, at Amsterdam, a girl’s in- 
dustrial school exists (Industrie School voor Vrouwelijke Jeugd), 
and is under the direction of a committee, and the necessary 
qualification is the primary school certificate. The aims of the 
school, now that it has entered into its new building, is to train 
teachers for infant schools, to prepare candidates for the Govern- 
ment examinations in drawing, needlework, and the dispensing of 
drugs, and to teach art in its industrial application, such as 
leather-work, flower-making, wood-carving, and lace-making. 
The course of teaching extends over three years. The school 
contains nearly 200 pupils, thirty of the first year, fifty-five of 
the second, and the remainder of the third year, and the hours of 
instruction are thirty-four a week. The school expense amounts 
to about £1,800 a year, part of which is met by the Government 
subsidy of £375, subscriptions, and the fees, which, with the sale 
of work, produce about £458 per annum. Though Holland may 
be, strictly speaking, classed as one of the countries in Europe 
where agriculture is largely taught and developed among men, 
there is no technical instruction given to women in dairy work. 

In Denmark, £11,000 a year is granted by Government for 
agricultural education, and the system carried out at the 
two agricultural schools, the Folkeskole and the Landboskole, 
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is unique in its way. The Landboskole, or agricultural schools, 
of which there are ten in number, are worked in conjunc- 
tion with the Folkehoiskole, or a superior elementary school, 
of which there are sixty in the country, and the Landboskole 
were singled out by the Royal Commission on Technical Education 
as the best example is the one at Tune. Every large farm in 
Denmark is in reality a school of dairying for farmers’ daughters. 
As a rule, there are not more than three or four dairy pupils 
at a time, but the Commissioners specially report on a farm kept by 
Mrs. Hannah Neilson, of 170 acres, who ‘“‘ has about a dozen 
farmers’ daughters as working pupils, who are boarded and lodged 
in the house, remaining for various periods from six weeks to 
two years. The pupils who remain only a short time pay for 
their instruction a considerable amount relatively, but they all 
work as hard as an ordinary dairy-maid. Most of them are the 
daughters of peasant farmers, keeping from ten to fifteen cows, 
but some have larger farms. One girl, whose father kept forty 
cows, was about to be married, and under Mrs. Neilson was learn- 
ing how to turn the dairy of her future home to the best account. 
Each pupil has five cows allotted to her in rotation, and the results 
of the several milkings are carefully noted, the produce of each 
cow being entered separately morning and evening, with the name 
of the milker. Thus Mrs. Neilson has a practical means of know- 
ing whether the pupils can perform satisfactorily one of the most 
important, as it is one of the most fundamental, and most 
neglected operations connected with dairy farming.” This one 
fact, connected with the teaching of dairying in Denmark, illus- 
trates how carefully the system is carried out, and how much 
attention and care is given to every detail. 

At Milan, where the only technical instruction to women in Italy 
is given at the Scoula Professionale Femminihile, the course of 
instruction is somewhat different from that given in other countries. 
The Government subsidize it, and the pupils, who number about 
150, pay a small fee monthly. Dress-making, flower-making, 
embroidery, china-painting, typography, and machine sewing, are 
taught, and one special feature is the instruction given in tele- 
graphy, chemistry, and the elements of electricity. The telegraphic 
systems of Morse and Hughes are both taught, and the pupils, 
before being employed in the telegraphic departments, are sent 
to an office for further practice. Drawing is also taught, and 
the instruction is excellent. 

At St. Petersburg, in the girls’ department at the Handicraft 
and Industrial Schools, besides receiving the usual elementary 
education, the pupils are taught cutting-out, needlework, dress- 
making, millinery, house-keeping, and cooking, and the girls of the 
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highest class take in order the management of the household. 
The girls pay £15 a year for full residence, semi-boarders pay 
£6, and daily scholars £3 a year. 

It will be seen from the foregoing very imperfect sketch of what 
is being done for the technical education of women in various 
countries abroad, that the instruction is thoroughly practical, and 
that the aim always appears to be to enable young women to find 
suitable and remunerative employment, which, if not sufficient to 
maintain them without leaving their homes, enables them to 
supplement the family income. 

While numerous small charitable homes and institutions exist in 
England for training young girls and children in some industrial 
work, no effort has been made by Government to supplement 
primary instruction by something in the direction of an indus- 
trial or technical nature. The great drawback to all existing 
small institutions is that in almost every case the children have 
been removed from their parents’ care because they were incapable 
of bringing them up properly. It is invariably the child of the 
drunken and dissolute parent who from sheer pity is rescued and 
sent elsewhere for training; but not young enough, unfortunately, 
to have escaped the contamination of the home influence during its 
early years. One or two efforts on a larger scale have been:made 
and are in progress. The People’s Palace, in the Mile End Road, 
is the most important, and the nightly classes for girls and young 
women are largely attended, and the instruction given in the various 
subjects is much appreciated. Needlework, dressmaking, millinery, 
and cooking are taught; the hours being from 7 to 9.30 pP.m., 
and the fees varying in proportion from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per quarter. 
A series of lectures on housewifery is now added, dealing with it in 
its minutest details, and an elementary class for learning reading, 
writing, and arithmetic is held at the same place and time. 
Perhaps the most successful attempt on a large scale to combine 
technical and primary education has been carried out at the Poly- 
technic in Regent Street, where, under the guidance and manage- 
ment of Mr. Quintain Hogg, a school has grown up that has 
largely influenced the lives and careers of thousands of young men 
and women. The work has been voluntary, and its results speak 
more eloquently of the success of the undertaking than any 
description that can be written. Affiliated to the Polytechnic is 
the Young Women’s Christian Institute, from which the members 
attend evening classes for technical instruction. There is a large 
day school for children of the middle classes, at which, besides the 
usual elements of primary education, instruction in dressmaking, 
needlework, cookery, &c., is given; while at the evening classes 
for young women engaged during the day instruction in the same 
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subjects is given, as well as in shorthand, book-keeping, commercial 
correspondence and the knowledge necessary for Civil Service 
female clerks, such as clerks, letter sorters, and telegraph 
learners. The fees vary from 2s. to 6s. for the simple subjects, and 
from 8s. to 12s. in the more advanced; and under the head of 
housewifery a certain amount of sick-nursing and management of 
children is taught. 

An attempt to establish a Technical Training College for 
gentlewomen, on the same lines as that now existing in Berlin, 
has been made during the last two years by Miss Forsyth; it 
has been sufficiently successful to encourage her to develop it, 
and, with the aid of a committee, to reorganize it as a Limited 
‘Company with the small capital of £6,000. The college has been 
open for more than a year at 1a, Victoria Square, and the course 
comprises instruction in dressmaking, millinery, cookery, house- 
hold management, and domestic economy, clear starching, and 
laundry work, upholstery, book-keeping, hygiene, finance, and 
investment of money. Over 120 pupils attended during the year. 
The fees for non-resident pupils for each course is £1 1s., except 
for the cookery class, which, owing to the cost of materials, is 
£3 3s. The hours are from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and, on Monday, a 
special class for cutting-out, for ladies’ maids only, is held from 
7.30 to 9.30. There are resident pupils, who pay £36 per 
annum, and no girl is received under 16 years of age. The 
support and commendation Miss Forsyth has received from all 
parts of the country makes it only too evident how very much 
such colleges are needed, and with what success they would be 
attended could they be increased. Many gentlewomen by birth 
and position are poor, and the boon to them of finding some place 
where they can be taught how to make their own hats and bonnets, 
re-trim and re-arrange their dresses, is incalculable. The allow- 
ance of many an unmarried girl in society is miserably inadequate 
for all she requires, and unless it is supplemented by presents it is 
a perpetual struggle to make two ends meet, and the guinea paid 
for the millinery she learns is more than replaced by the skill she 
acquires in making up her own things. And this teaching applied 
to the more serious difficulties that so often beset the young and 
ignorant wife at the commencement of her married life would save 
many a home from extravagance and unhappiness. The Bir- 
mingham Ladies’ Association for Useful Work has brought some 
knowledge into the lives of women of the working classes in that town 
by means of lectures, but while every influence that can be used 
to improve the conditions of their homes is desirable, that which 
comes when habits and conditions of life have become confirmed 
cannot have the same improving effect as when women are young. 
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The only part of the United Kingdom where any State recog- 
nition or assistance is given to technical education, other than the 
grants made for needlework in schools, is in Ireland, and in that 
“‘distressful country” attempts have been made to develop local 
industries and give them a stimulus. The first attempt was made 
in 1838, when the Commissioners of the National Education 
Board acknowledged the utility of giving the people some in- 
struction in agriculture. Their first effort was the establishment 
of an agricultural school at Glasnevin, near Dublin, where they 
took a moderate-sized farm and trained pupils in agricultural 
matters. The Devon Commissioners in 1848 warmly encouraged 
the idea, and it was thoroughly supported by public opinion every- 
where. Even as early, however, as 1848 the House of Commons 
began to cavil at the expenditure, and the Select Committee 
on Miscellaneous Expenditure expressed grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of grafting agricultural on primary education. The Com- 
missioners strongly urged the Government to continue the effort, 
for they anticipated great advantages from the system of agricul- 
tural instruction which they had conceived for the country, in which 
opinion they were warmly seconded by Lord Clarendon, the Lord 
Lieutenant. The famine in Ireland for some years paralyzed all 
efforts to improve the agricultural condition of the country, and 
though the schools flourished wonderfully in spite of it, public 
opinion in Parliament was changing, and the Commission on 
Primary Education, under Lord Powis, recommended that the 
number of agricultural schools should be reduced, and steps were 
accordingly taken to let the farms, which was done with all 
except the Albert Institution at Glasnevin, and the Munster Farm 
at Cork. The case of the latter is very interesting, for while the 
Commissioners were actually engaged in getting rid of it a sudden 
movement was set on foot in Cork to revive the butter trade and 
make the Munster Farm the means of resuscitating it, and a strong 
representation to the Treasury was made by the Commissioners, 
asking them to consider their decision as to closing the Munster 
School, and the appeal gained the Treasury sanction. The Local 
Committee, in augmentation of the Treasury grant, subscribed in the 
first year £526, and the experiment has been thoroughly successful. 

The young women trained in the dairy school are chiefly 
daughters of Munster farmers, and pay for six weeks training 
only £8, but at the annual examinations scholarships or free 
places are awarded to the three best competitors. Mr. Forest, 
the head inspector for the butter market, reported a marked 
improvement in the quality of the butter, and attributes it entirely 
to the thorough training the school affords. The ladies’ committee 
give great assistance in superintending the classes for cooking and 
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needlework, which are also part of the training, and at the great 
butter-making contest in Manchester one of the pupils of the 
school obtained first prize. 

In 1887 the Government gave a grant of £2,000 to the school, 
to be expended in agricultural education. Mr. Carroll, the in- 
spector, reports that they ‘‘are constantly receiving letters from 
noblemen, gentlemen, and extensive farmers, asking us to send 
them dairy-maids who have been instructed in their school, thus 
_ Opening up a livelihood to a large class of girls.” 

In 1887 Government made a grant of £1,500 to develop some 
small cottage industries, started or rather revived by Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, in Donegal. Mrs. Hart’s attention was darwn to the pitiable 
condition of the population of a large part of Donegal, and with 
great energy set to work to try and re-awaken the knowledge that 
had at one time existed among the people. Under her auspices 
frieze-making, weaving, knitting, dyeing, were started, and before 
any assistance from Government was obtained she had created a 
considerable trade in the north-east corner of Donegal. The 
people showed a remarkable aptitude for learning, and in a very 
short time under her directions the women had learned to produce 
colours for dyeing from the moss, lichen, and seaweed of the 
country. A manager appointed by her gave instruction in these 
various subjects, and the Government grant has enabled her to 
establish teachers in different centres, who form a sort of peram- 
bulating school, and move from place to place as classes are 
formed. Donegal women have been trained to make and teach 
Torchon lace-making, and none are more apt pupils than the poor 
ladies in Ireland, while the poorest women are now learning by 
experience how much they add to the comfort of their lives by the 
money they can earn by industrial work. 

What has been done in England to aid the industrial education 
of women is infinitesimal when compared with what is done 
abroad, and, when also compared with what advantages they enjoy 
from technical instruction in America, is not worth considering. 
But the necessity for such training is becoming every day 
more apparent, and when the opportunity is offered it is eagerly 
accepted, and it seems a pity that some larger organization 
than now exists should not be created, into which the smaller ones 
might be merged so as to make the undertaking assume more of a 
national character. It is in the form a National Technical Train- 
ing College, combining the possibilities of teaching trade as well 
as agricultural knowledge, that the experiment might be tried, 
and for that purpose some large building near London, where 


instruction in farming and gardening could be imparted, would be 
indispensable. 
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Mrs. Scrivener, whose practical experience of technical teaching 
for women is larger than anyone else, has advocated turning the 
Alexandra Palace at Muswell Hill into such a school. It has 
never paid in its present form, nor does there seem much pro- 
bability of its ever being successful as a place of amusement, and 

for the kind of instruction given at a training college it possesses 
' many qualifications. It has sufficient land adjoining to fulfil the 
agricultural requirements necessary, and is near enough to London 
to enable women to come as day pupils who only desired to take 
up certain subjects. Itis also large enough to provide accommo- 
dation for any number of classes, and at the same time part of the 
building might be used as a boarding-house for women who wished 
to remain for two or three years to go through a training in all 
domestic, agricultural, and horticultural matters. One part of 
Mrs. Scrivener’s scheme deserves special mention, namely, that 
Boards of Guardians should have power, after girls have passed 
the fourth standard, or attained the age of twelve or thirteen, to 
transfer them to the training college, and thus finish their educa- 
tion by a course of technical instruction. It is technical knowledge 
in daily life that women require ; they learn certain subjects more 
or less thoroughly in classes, but they get no general knowledge of 
the details of the work they will have to undertake, and that can 
only be acquired by daily and hourly experience. With girls from 
parish or pauper schools such a training would be invaluable, for 
no one is less fitted in every way to be a good servant, or a useful 
wife, than a girl brought up at a workhouse school, where all in- 
dividuality is crushed out, and every child is treated, trained, and 
turned out alike, with utter disregard of any peculiarity of temper, 
character, or capacity. 

Women of the better classes might be received as boarders, 
taking up what subjects they desired, and by having the two 
classes of women together in the same building the lower class 
of girls could learn the duties of domestic servants by under- 
taking the work of the college, and acting as servants to the 
better class boarders, who would pay in proportion a much larger 
fee for instruction. The scheme is a large and expensive one, 
and would require assistance other than the income the col- 
lege might earn ; but if properly managed, and with efficient teachers, 
there is no reason why it should not be a success. A large dairy 
school might be added, as the land and grounds are the best dairy 
land in England; also horticulture, floriculture, natural history 
(entomology especially with reference to these two subjects), draw- 
ing and design, mechanical subjects, laundry work on a large scale, 
carpentering, house-painting, rearing of poultry, management of 
pigs, in short, all the subjects pertaining to domestic and farm 
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life might be studied practically, and not, as is generally the case, 
theoretically or superficially. The advantage of a national training 
college would be found in the fact that the teaching imparted 
there would be thorough and practical, for the highest tests and 
strictest examinations should be exacted. At present much of the 
knowledge women possess on these subjects is purely superficial, for 
women are too often satisfied with the most elementary knowledge, 
and think when that is attained that they are qualified to com- 
mand the highest salaries; and as, at present, there is no test of 
their fitness, their experience is most imperfect. Were such a 
national school formed, the certificate of the college would be at once 
a guarantee of the competence of its holder to be a teacher. 

Women learn quickly, but not always profoundly, and it is a 
great temptation to them to turn what they have learnt as quickly 
as possible to account ; and for that reason it is all the more im- 
portant that, if in the future training of women industrial knowledge 
is to form part of their curriculum, it should be acquired with 
a thoroughness that will enable a women to earn her livelihood. 
In England women’s work and women’s industries should form an 
important part of the industrial education of the country, for the 
experience of every day points to the fact that it is by industrial 
and not intellectual employment that the majority of women in 
England must in future earn their living. 


Mary JEUNE. 
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The pleasures of hope are great, but who can measure the pangs 
of disappointment; and what kind of charity is that which feeds 
the hungry on the Dead Sea fruit of unfounded expectations ? 

British agriculture is in deep distress and despondency, and our 
farmers are being told by men with grave faces that the way 
out of it is to grow fruit instead of corn. This teaching, un- 
rivalled in its real absurdity, has been spread by leaflets of the 
Cobden Club and various other agencies for some little time, but 
no particular notice of it was taken by the general public till the 
appearance of Mr. Frank Morgan’s paper on ‘‘ The Fruit-Growing 
Revival,” in the December number of the Nineteenth Century. 
Mr. Morgan is editor of the Horticultural Times. His article has 
brought together in a very definite form the views and promises of 
the fruit-growing enthusiasts, and an important correspondence in 
the Times, begun by Earl Fortescue, immediately after Christmas, 
has doubtless opened the eyes of many to the nature of the illusion. 
But it has been treated only partially, and far too leniently. 
Mr. Morgan’s paper has even been praised for the value of its 
information, and there needs a more complete exposure of the 
utter folly of this silly dream. 

The general purport of the Nineteenth Century article is to assure 
the farmers of England that five acres of land properly managed 
as a fruit orchard will give the cultivator a nett income of £250 a 
year. There are ten million acres of arable land in England, 
which would make, therefore, two million orchards of this size, 
yielding on this estimate a nett income of five hundred millions a 
year to the happy husbandmen. An El Dorado indeed, such as 
the world has never seen, but as pure a fiction as any other 
El Dorado, and as certain to provide nothing but a wild goose 
chase to those who are silly enough to seek it. 

Now, fruit-growing is a good business enough in its way, and, 
like all other trades, is always worth studying, and is always being 
studied by those engaged in it with a view to any possible improve- 
ment in its management. But the teaching in Mr. Morgan’s 
article, and in all speeches and papers of a similar kind, is 
founded on two fundamental mistakes, either of which is suffi- 
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cient to make the whole a mere illusion as a serious matter of 
business in British agriculture on any important scale. 

The first of these mistakes is the assumption that the fruit-growers 
of England generally do not know their own interest, or understand 
their business, and that theorists can straightway put them right. 
This is never true concerning any established trade, and the 
assumption of its truth is the common reason why the floods of 
advice poured out so often for the purpose of teaching men of 
business how to manage their affairs are seen to have no result of 
a practical kind. A new invention, a new source of demand, or a 
new law affecting any particular trade, may suddenly change its 
nature and its value, but new advice about its management is 
seldom of any use at all, and is never of much use. The reason 
should be obvious to common sense. Every man engaged in 
business has his whole interest enlisted in finding out and doing 
whatever will make it pay. If some are dull and stupid, they have 
competitors enough who are clever and sharp, and when the lives 
of many thousands are devoted to the same pursuit under the 
same strong personal interest, the chance of their being all wrong 
in the method they pursue is almost infinitely small. The sup- 
position that £50 per annum nett profit per acre is within the 
reach of the ordinary cultivator of land, and that he has never 
found this out for himself, is so wildly improbable that any 
teacher who asserts it without giving at the same time the most 
perfect demonstration of its truth, may be set aside at once, not 
only as a guide whom it would be madness to confide in, but as one 
who has no sense of the vast responsibility that rests upon him 
when he lures men to run after a promised Eden before he really 
knows whether it is a garden or a swamp. And what is the 
demonstration offered? To be worth the slightest notice, it must 
be nothing less than a record of prolonged experience with the 
gravest and most cautious consideration of the extent to which, in 
every detail, it applies to the conditions of ordinary agriculture 
and ordinary trade. Instead of that, we have absolutely nothing 
beyond the assertion that certain profits have been made in certain 
cases, the history of which is left untold, and the assurance that 
so many trees per acre will produce so much per annum. Nothing 
but folly is ever supported by such evidence as this. 

But the second error of our fruit-growing theorists is even more 
fundamental. They start with the assumption that there is a 
great demand in England for more than the present supply of fruit 
at the present or even higher than the present prices. 

There is no such demand in existence, nor is it possible to create 
it. Who is there in England who cannot get as much fruit as he 
wants, if he is willing to pay the present prices? What is it that 
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puts any limit to the quantity of foreign fruit imported, the supply 
of which, if it will pay to bring it, is practically unlimited? It is 
the present price that determines the present demand, and nothing 
but a lower price will increase it. 

There is one exception to this, but it only confirmsthe rule. The 
wealthy classes are always willing to pay high prices for fruit that 
is exceptionally fine or exceptionally rare, and the supply of this is 
never equal to the demand. Nor can it ever be, for the demand 
itself is for something remarkable, something uncommon, some- 
thing that only wealth can buy. The high prices will be given for 
nothing but this. The special demand ceases the moment it can 
be abundantly supplied. You may get a shilling an ounce for 
strawberries in March, but who will give it in June? And you 
may sell a pine-apple for a guinea if it is one of the best in the 
market; while you may not sell it at all if there is finer fruit at 
the next shop. 

The rich do not want any more in quantity than they get at 
present. They buy always as much as they wish to eat. And the 
rest of the world do not want any more in value. Their expendi- 
ture in all directions is limited by the money in their pockets ; and 
though they will consume more of most things if they can get it 
for the same total amount, they will not spend more on anything 
unless a lower cost induces them to substitute it for something else. 
And in fruit even at a low price there is no such inducement. 
Cultivated fruit is wholesome and useful in small quantities as one 
ingredient in human diet, but beyond this it is a pure luxury. As 
substantial food it has very little value, and is always extravagantly 
dear. A small apple weighs two ounces, a large one six, and good 
sized fruit will average four to the pound. If these are bought for 
two-pence apiece the pound weight costs eight-pence. But five- 
sixths of this is nothing but water, and the solid food in these 
apples is thus costing four shillings a pound, the greater part of it 
moreover being only sugar, which can be bought for three-pence. 
This refers, of course, to good table fruit; but with cheap fruit, 
even at five shillings a bushel, which is about a penny a pound, 
the food in it costs thirty shillings a bushel, or seven times the 
price of wheat. To imagine that there is or can be a great unsatis- 
fied demand for food of this costly kind is pure nonsense, and it is 
only want of knowledge or want of attention to its relative value 
that can give currency to such an idea. 

A theory thus based on fundamental misconceptions is certain 
to be utterly misleading in all its details, and any farmer who 
trusts himself to the guidance of Mr. Morgan’s article will find 
this to his cost. 

To begin with, the reader is told repeatedly that we pay 
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£8,000,000 a year for imported fruit. What is the object of this 
statement ? The object is, of course, to magnify the importance of 
the trade in fruit. But it would be as much to the purpose to say 
that we pay £15,000,000 a year for imported timber, as a reason 
for covering England with pine-forests. We may pass over an 
exaggeration in the figures themselves, but what are the real items 
of the fruit importation ? 

The official returns given in the annual statement of the trade 
of the United Kingdom for 1887, presented to Parliament last 
June, are as follows :— 


Oranges and lemons - - value £1,548,000 
Currants and raisins - - si 2,460,000 
Figs and other dried fruits  - 790,000 
Nuts - . - - - ‘ 545,000 
Almonds - - : - om 316,000 
Apples - : - - - - 564,000 
Unenumerated (raw) - - ™ 1,166,000 

£7,384,000 


Now, the last item includes grapes, pine-apples, and all the early 
and special fruits ef warmer climates, and it is only with a small 
residue and with the preceding item, ‘ apples,” that the British 
cultivator has any concern. The rest is fruit that we cannot grow 
here in the open air. The trade, therefore, with which our own 
fruit-growers can in any way compete, is much nearer to one 
million than to eight, and the parade of the larger figures before 
the farmer’s eyes can tend only to blind him. We are told again 
that nearly £1,250,000 a year is {paid for imported apples. But 
the official returns of their value for the last six years are :— 


1883 - - - - : £553,000 
1884 - - - - - 786,000 
1885 - - - - - 717,000 
1886 . : - - - 857,000 
1887 - - - - . 564,000 
1888 - - - - . 1,037,000 

- Average - - £750,000 


Mr. Morgan adds that the official returns are very inaccurate, 
‘being based more on the number than on the value of the 
packages.” But the returns give the quantities as well as the 
declared value, and the average quantity for the same period is 
just 2,700,000 bushels a year. The average value, therefore, 
according to these returns is 5s.6d. a bushel. Mr. Morgan him- 
self says that the price of American apples is from 5s. 3d. to 6s. 8d., 
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and it is clear, therefore, that his complaint about inaccuracy in 
the returns has no foundation. The sum paid for imported apples 
is little more than half his estimate. 

And in what way is this importation to be suppressed or 
reduced in favour of the British grower? Mr.-Morgan thinks we 
can displace it by growing finer fruit at a higher price. ‘‘ Who,” 
he asks, “‘ would purchase a pound of Newtown pippins when he 
can obtain the luscious Cox’s orange-pippin; or who would eat a 
Baldwin, when a Blenheim orange is available?’ Who, indeed! 
Why the whole British nation will do it to a certainty if the 
American fruit is cheaper, excepting only the small wealthy class 
who are indifferent to the price of what they buy. You may as 
well ask who will buy coarse sugar or common tea when he can 
have fine white lump and Orange Pekoe; or who will eat Aus- 
tralian mutton with sirloins of British beef before his eyes? Mr. 
Morgan writes as if not only all men were epicures, as perhaps 
they are by nature, but as if epicurean tastes could be gratified as 
a matter of course out of the money in their pockets. Such 
English fruit as is really finer than the American fetches, he 
says, a higher price. To be sure it does; but why? Just because 
the supply of it is small, and does not exceed the demand of those 
who can afford to pay a high price for a choice flavour. It is the 
case exactly of choice wines or any other delicacies. So long as 
the quantity produced is not more than the upper ten thousand 
want, the price may be what you please; but if all French vine- 
yards produced Lafite, it would be sold at a shilling a bottle. 
When a housekeeper goes to market to buy apples for pies and 
puddings, she will not give twopence a pound for English fruit if 
American is offered at three-halfpence. If the English fruit is 
really better the other is good enough for the purpose, and when 
this is the case the price settles the purchase. And it is this 
household demand, and not the supply of costly banquets or 
delicate desserts, that the great bulk of the trade depends on. 

In winter and early spring, when no fresh fruit is obtainable 
unless it is forced, there is no doubt a general wish for it which 
remains unsatisfied, and if English farmers could find out how to 
produce it then, at swmmer prices, a new demand would really be 
created. But this will be impossible till we make artificial sun- 
beams, and make them as cheap as daylight. You can have forced 
fruit at any season if you like to pay for it, but the cost of pro- 
duction when nature gives neither light nor heat, is, and must 
continue to be, prohibitive to the general public. 

Before leaving this question of foreign importations, I must 
point out another error in figures by which the value of the fruit 
trade is sought to be magnified. The total imported is consider- 
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ably greater than the home consumption, because part of it only 
comes to England for re-exportation. These re-exports of fruit, 
consisting chiefly of almonds, oranges, currants, raisins, and nuts, 
amounted in value to £840,000 in 1887, and the home consump- 
tion, instead of being eight millions, was, in fact, six millions and 
a half. 

The next extraordinary thing in this misleading article is the 
omission of any estimate of the cost of production or sale; of the 
necessary expenditure, of the sources of loss, and of the difference 
between good and bad years. We are told that 300 pyramid trees 
planted on an acre of ground will yield £70 worth of fruit a year, after 
the third year, as if this were as certain as an annuity. The best of 
the fruit is to realise from 2s. to 3s. a dozen ‘“‘ in any quantity”! 
and the rest 6s. a bushel. This is the wholesale price, and it 
assumes, of course, that there are people who will give threepence 
or fourpence apiece for fine apples, “‘in any quantity”! which is 
just as true as a fairy-tale. But suppose this amount to be 
realised in a good year, what does it cost to get it, and how often 
will a good year come? The extreme uncertainty of the fruit crop 
in this climate, where a single night’s frost often destroys the whole, 
and where the value of the crop is always for several months 
at the mercy of the weather, is the most important factor in the 
business. Ordinary farm crops vary only within moderate limits, 
but the variations of a fruit crop are from extreme abundance to 
nothing at all. I have before me the accounts of a small plum 
orchard. In one year the receipts are nil. In another they are 
£110. What is the real average in this uncertain climate? Has 
anybody seriously ascertained it under the actual conditions of the 
plans proposed? And besides this, what are the intervals of non- 
productive periods that the cultivator has to face? What, too, are 
the necessary expenses, the point on which all profit in every kind 
of business really turns? In the small orchard I have referred 
to the cost of labour alone was £24 per acre in the abundant year, 
and it was no less than £20 in the year when there was nothing ! 
Mr. Morgan gives no information on either of these vital points. 
Again, during the first three years, while we wait for the first crop 
from our pyramid trees, we are told that in the spaces between 
them from £20 to £30 an acre can be obtained annually by growing 
“choice early productions”! What productions we are left to 
guess; but whatever they are, a farmer who can make sure of this 
had better stick to it and leave fruit alone. But farmers know 
that the growth of “choice early productions” is all very well 
under choice and special circumstances, but that as a general busi- 
ness, under ordinary conditions, it is a folly in which the cost is 
greater than the return. 
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Another extraordinary error in this strange paper is the assertion 
that the demand for fruit is increasing very rapidly ; the consump- 
tion having risen, we are told, from 1s. to 2s. 8d. per head in the 
last twenty years. The whole of this is pure imagination. Mr. 
Morgan himself reckons the value of imported fruits at £8,000,000, 
which is 4s. 2d. per head, exclusive of our own production. The 
consumption of currants, raisins, oranges, and lemons alone is 
about 2s. a head, and it was quite as much twenty years ago. 
There are no means of knowing the real value of the British fruit 
consumed. The national annual expenditure on fruit of all kinds 
was, however, estimated at about £11,000,000 by a very able com- 
mittee of the British Association in 1881, and this is equal to 6s. 
a head. But there is no evidence whatever of any present increase 
in the national demand. People almost universally eat as much 
fruit as they care for, if they can afford to buy it. Make it cheaper, 
and they will buy more; but to think of getting a greater demand 
at higher prices is ridiculous. The importation of fresh foreign 
fruit was impossible on any large scale till rapid transit and low 
freights had become general; but the home production has been 
discouraged by this foreign supply, and has not increased with the 
increase of population, and the last five years show no average 


increase in any direction. The values of the chief imported fruits 
are returned as follows :— 


1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Oranges and Lemons - - 1,704,000 1,776,000 1,481,000 1,488,000 1,543,000 
Currants and Raisins - - 2,480,000 2,477,000 2,424,000 1,890,000 2,460,000 
Figs - - - - - 262,000 268,000 187,000 211,000 166,000 
Apples - - - - 553,000 786,000 717,000 857,000 563,000 
Others, raw - - : - 1,380,000 1,345,000 1,421,000 1,290,000 1,166,000 


The returns for 1888 are not yet complete in detail, but they show no particular 
change, except a very large increase in apples following the very small importation of 
1887, and accompanied by a fall in average value from 5s. 9d. to 5s. 4d: a bushel. The 
total value of imported apples in the two years 1887-88 is almost exactly the same as 
in the two preceding years 1885-86. Our own crop last year was generally a failure. 


What is there here to suggest an increased demand? Every 
item in 1887 was less than in 1883, except that of apples, and in 
this the two years are almost identical. 

We are told again that the Channel Islands have doubled the 
quantity of their exports in the last four years, and that “‘ despite 
this enormous increase quotations remain as high asever!” They 
may well do so, for the enormous increase is only in the writer’s 
fancy. The Channel Islands sent us 87,000 bushels of fruit in 
1884, and 50,000 in 1887. The average of the four years being 
67,000, and the whole value of the Channel Island imported fruit 
never reaches £50,000 a year. The really important imports from 
the Channel Islands are not fruit at all, but potatoes, vegetables, 
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and stones, these amounting together to almost twelve times as 
much as all the fruit they send us. 

To a large extent it is Mr. Gladstone who is responsible for this 
new dream of unfounded hope in which British farmers are being 
tempted to eat away their hearts. ‘‘ Horticulturists,” says Mr. 
Morgan, ‘“‘ owe much to Mr. Gladstone,” who ‘‘ has rendered incal- 
culable service ” to the horticulturists themselves. This, no doubt, 
is really true, for the propagation and sale of fruit trees is a profit- 
able business, and the planting of every new orchard means a large 
order to somebody. But that Mr. Gladstone himself knows 
nothing about the business of fruit-growing is candidly admitted 
even by his eulogist. His farmers’ paradise is a paradise of jam, 
and Mr. Morgan parts company with him here, declaring that 
except under very exceptional circumstances the growth of fruit for 
jam is “one of the least profitable means of cropping the soil”! 
The mistake to be sure is fundamental and pretty serious, but not 
more so than Mr. Morgan’s own vision of an unlimited demand 
for British apples at threepence apiece. 

In any new scheme for the cultivation of the soil one expects, of 
course, to find the owners of the soil abused in some way or other, 
and Mr. Morgan’s grievance is that landlords will not let five-acre 
pieces for fruit farms on lease on “ equitable terms.” But what 
are “‘ equitable terms” to a man who is going to make a nett profit 
of £50 a year from every acre he can get hold of? Suppose he 
could only get a seven years’ lease on condition that he gives up 
his whole plantation to the landlord at the end of it. According to 
Mr. Morgan his nett profits in the last four years will be nearly 
a thousand pounds, and if it cost him £100 to plant the trees, he 
will have made more than £800 at last. Is there any ordinary 
farmer who can get £800 out of five acres in seven years? Are 
there many who get a tenth of it ? * 

But why is the solitary cultivator left to deal with the landlord 
single-handed ? Why do we not hear of a fruit-growing company 
prepared to take a thousand five-acre plots and so secure at once 
a nett profit of £250,000 a year? It will cost £20 an acre 
to plant the trees—say £100,000; and there will be rent and 
interest and expenses for the first three unproductive years— 
another £100,000 will cover this; the ‘ choice early productions” 
between the trees will doubtless yield an interim dividend; make 
the whole capital, however, a quarter of a million. After your 
fourth year your annual profit will be £250,000. Give half of this 
to your cultivators (£25 per acre is not bad wages for a head 
gardener), and then your first full dividend will be just 50 per 
cent. 


What are our company promoters doing? Are they all asleep, 
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that they pile their sideboards with foreign pears and apples, and 
let such a plum as this pass by? What are breweries, or ship 
canals, or silver mines to this golden splendour? Neither soap, 
nor matches, nor even patent medicines can hold a candle to it. 
When such a company is formed and its shares are quoted on the 
Stock Exchange, we may begin to believe that we are the dreamers 
and that there is something real in these extravagant expectations; 
and if after all it ends in failure we shall feel no particular pity for 
the shareholders. But the struggling farmer who is misled by 
such vain promises deserves real commiseration, and if those who 
thus mislead him could be made responsible for all he loses in 
time and money by listening to their advice, it would be no more 
than justice requires. 

The real truth about fruit-farming is simple in the extreme. 
There is no demand in England for any more fruit at the present 
prices, except for the tables of the rich, and this is limited to the 
demand for finer or earlier fruit than can be got by other people ; 
its exceptional value ceasing the moment it ceases to be rare. If 
larger quantities are produced, the price will necessarily fall. The 
English climate is less favourable to fruit-growing than that of 
many other countries which are now perfectly accessible at all 
seasons of the year. The facilities of transit from abroad increase 
every year, and unlimited competition from the whole world is as 
certain to make large profits as impossible, and any profits at all 
as doubtful, in the growth of fruit as in that of any other product 
of English soil. There are exceptional cases, small in number 
from their very nature, where a fortune may still be made out of a 
few acres of land, but to think that this can apply to, or in any 
way concern the general cultivator, is as wildly foolish as to think 
that buried treasure is worth hunting for because it has sometimes 
been found. 


Apert J. Mort. 
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ARRIVED only yesterday at the close of last Session, we find 
ourselves already on the threshold of the next. Scarcely have the 
echoes of Dr. Tanner’s last essay in vituperation died away before 
we are disturbed by the growing presentiment of their recurrence 
in the immediate future. It is understood that during the too 
brief recess the special attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers is to 
be directed once more, and, let us hope, for the last time, to the 
already much-vexed subject of Parliamentary Procedure. 

It would be unjust to underrate the importance and the effect of 
what has been already attempted and achieved in facilitating the 
course of public business. To many it seems improbable that the 
departed Session would have ever come to an end if it had not 
been for the adoption and the frequent use of the Closure. A great 
deal of superfluous discussion has been saved by the abrogation of 
the ancient right of debate on the motion to go into Committee 
upon Bills which have already passed their second reading. The 
few examples made of some of the more conspicuous offenders 
against order and decency appear to have exerted a slightly 
beneficial influence upon many, if not all, of their associates. But 
when so much is admitted, we seem almost as far as ever from re- 
covering that standard of public spirit and personal self-respect 
which is indispensable to the conduct of the affairs of a great 
nation in a representative assembly still guided by the ancient 
precedents and forms of the House of Commons. It is, of course, 
hopeless, under a “frankly democratic” Constitution like that 
which we now enjoy, to expect the House of Commons of old days, 
with its unwritten law of gentlemanly conduct, to be reproduced. 
The invisible, but yet all-powerful, influence of aristocratic manners 
and usages can never again affect our Legislature as in the bad old 
times. But as we are still, in spite of demagogues and their 
dupes, probably the most business-like people in Europe, there is 
no reason to despair that a judicious, albeit a courageous, policy, 
which shall succeed in making the transaction of public business 
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possible, may be regarded as acceptable by a majority of the 
constituencies. 

It is, indeed, to be feared, and experience seems to confirm the 
apprehension, that we have started upon the wrong path. Govern- 
ment by Closure is an absolute contradiction of the elementary 
principle of Parliamentary institutions. Peoples unfamiliar with 
the working of a free constitution have demonstrated their in- 
ability to appreciate it, by establishing, in some more or less odious 
form, the negation of the rights of the Minority as the ultima ratio 
of the liberty of debate. Reluctantly, and not without much mis- 
giving, the Mother of Parliaments has at last followed in the steps 
of her neighbours and children. But that the experiment has not 
been congenial to the instincts of our race or to the atmosphere of 
Westminster can hardly be disputed, in view of its now demon- 
strated insufficiency. That an assembly which has now become 
accustomed to it will again be persuaded to part with what, in the 
present Parliament, has come to be recognized as the sole method 
of reaching a conclusion, is indeed more than doubtful. But the 
unsatisfactory and imperfect operation of the rule as it stands, may 
perhaps induce those who have suffered under it to consider how 
it may be purged of its more objectionable elements. 

A great outcry was raised, when Mr. Smith’s proposals were 
debated last year, against the discretionary power vested in the 
Speaker or Chairman, in allowing a proposal for the Closure to be 
put. And Mr. Whitbread did not refuse the sanction of his con- 
siderable authority to an amendment whose object was, by elimi- 
nating this discretion, to constitute the Majority the sole judge of 
the Minority’s privileges of debate. It is, indeed, possible that, 
under such a system, a weak Minister might shrink more fre- 
quently from undivided responsibility than he would from invoking 
the decision of the Chair as to the propriety of closing a debate. 
But there is no doubt that an imperious leader or an arrogant 
Majority would never hesitate to exercise their full powers in 
silencing their opponents. Thus, the rule without the intervention 
of the Chair would work worse than it does at present in both 
directions ; when a subject had already been discussed ad nauseam 
the debate might still be permitted to dribble on indefinitely ; and 
when it had been very briefly discussed, or indeed not at all, ‘‘ the 
fell Fury with the accursed shears” might at any moment come 
and slit its thin-spun life. What, then, can be done, if we cannot 
dispense with the Closure, to improve its working? It is not to be 
supposed that if a Speaker or the Chairman of a Committee of the 
whole House should err, that the error would always be on the 
side of the Majority. It is possible to conceive, for instance, a 
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debate in Committee of Supply carried on by a succession of 
speeches, every one of which ought to have been summarily 
stopped on the ground of repetition or irrelevance, or as an abuse 
of the forms of the House, and yet that a Chairman may be so 
enamoured of polemical license as to hesitate to assent to the 
abridgement of such a feast of reason and flow of soul. If we are 
to have the Closure permanently established among us, let us make 
it as far as possible independent of human weakness. Let it 
operate, if we can so contrive it, rather as a law of nature than as 
the arbitrament of mortals prone to err. Let us, in a word, make 
it, as far as this is fair and practicable, automatic rather than 
optional. Better it is to interpose the Chair between the 
Majority and Minority, than to leave uncontrolled power to a 
Majority whose passions may have been fiercely excited in the 
course of debate; but best of all, if we can devise a method by 
which the decision shall operate, not as the resultant of a parallelo- 
gram of forces so uncertain and so imperfectly balanced, but on a 
principle accepted by the House and embodied in a clear and 
intelligible rule. 

There is no subject of debate which has recently produced more 
flagrant instances of intolerable license than the Motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill. It is obvious that before the Bill has been 
brought in and circulated among members, a prolonged discussion 
of its provisions can in almost every case be nothing but mere 
waste of time. Exceptions, of course, may occur, as, for instance, 
when a Prime Minister introduces a Revolution in a speech of five 
hours. But what can be said in excuse of a four nights’ prolonga- 
tion of speeches upon the introduction of a Bill like Mr. Balfour’s 
to extend Lord Ashbourne’s Act, a measure which was accepted 
only two or three years ago by a practically unanimous consensus 
of opinion. It would be a very simple cure for this particular 
nuisance if the Speaker were directed, at the time for closing 
contested business, to put the Closure ; and if the Closure is voted 
by a majority the Bill should be brought in and ordered to be read 
a first time without further question put. This, indeed, should be 
limited to the case of a Motion which has stood first among the 
Notices of the Day. But it would, of course, remain open in the 
case of any later notice for any member at that hour to move the 
Closure as at present. And it might be well to allow this also to 
be done without invoking the assent of the Chair; and on the 
Closure being voted the Bill might be brought in and read a first 
time without further question, in the same way. But such sum- 
mary procedure should not, of course, be followed in the case 
of any Notice which had not been discussed at all. 
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Another favourite field for idle and futile disputation has of late 
years been found in the Address to the Crown in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne at the commencement of the Session. 
This might be abridged without any undue curtailment of debate ; 
if the Standing Order required Mr. Speaker at the close of the 
third Sitting devoted to this discussion to submit the Closure upon 
any Amendment then under discussion, and, in the event of the 
Closure having been adopted and the Amendment disposed of, 
forthwith to submit the Closure on the main Question, which, if 
accepted, would of course exclude any subsequent Amendments and 
bring to an issue what is really after all nothing more or less than 
a general Vote of Confidence in the Government of the day. The 
automatic Closure might also be advantageously employed on the 
third reading of a Bill, in the same way as it has been suggested in 
the case of the introduction of Bills. 

It may be said that these suggestions do not touch the proceed- 
ings in a Committee of the whole House, where Obstruction is most 
rampant. And there is no doubt that itis more difficult to find a 
remedy, at least of so simple a character, for the abuse of a form of 
procedure which is necessarily less regular and, indeed, of an almost 
conversational nature. The great system of Delegation and Devolu- 
tion, so far as it has been tried, appears to work efficiently only in 
the case of Bills which raise no political issue, and which nobody 
wishes to reject, or even materially to alter. The scandalous mis- 
carriage of the Employers’ Liability Bill, at the end of last Session, 
affords a melancholy proof of how a small but unscrupulous faction 
can undo the work of many laborious days devoted to an important 
question by a Standing Committee. Devolution, then, though it may 
facilitate the consideration and despatch of absolutely non-conten- 
tious business, pretty much in the same way as if these questions 
were referred by the House to the Committee of the Society of 
Arts, or to any clique of mutual admirers that may have survived 
from the defunct Social Science Congress, is obviously as useless 
as a Suakin sabre to cut the Gordian knot of organized Obstruction. 
Leaving, however, for the moment, the consideration of Committees 
on contested public Bills, let us proceed to investigate the position 
of the most important of all Committees of the whole House, viz., 
that of Supply. 

The innocent Public probably still supposes that discussion of the 
Estimates in Committee of Supply exercises a salutary check upon 
the prodigality of Public Departments, that the prolix and preten- 
tious disputants who overhaul the national expenditure are 
actuated only by a passion for economy and efficiency, and that the 
Minister who comes down to the House with gloom on his brow and 
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tears in his voice, to deplore the continual postponement of the 
most important votes to the most unearthly hours of the night, or 
the fag end of the Session, is always consumed by a fervent desire 
to have all the details of his administrative policy thrashed out by 
competent critics at a reasonable time and in a full House. Old 
Parliamentary hands know better. They can see that the most 
ineffectual method which the mind of man has devised for checking 
expenditure is its submission by a Government commanding a 
majority, to the spasmodic and accidental animadversion of 
honourable members, many of whom are entirely unversed in the 
administration of Departments, most of whom absent themselves, 
like sensible men, from any participation in the weary and pro- 
tracted sham fights which during last session occupied forty-two 
working days, and none of whom, at least after their first six 
months’ experience, believe that any useful purpose is served by 
nine-tenths of the oratory which surfeits the reader of the morning 
papers. The Scotch and Irish Estimates, indeed, are debated with 
earnestness and vigour, and it is probable that out of the time 
devoted to the Army and Navy Votesin each year some twenty-four 
hours of practical and interesting discussion concerning each 
branch of the service may, after a careful scrutiny, be picked 
out. But the tendency of such influence as the House of Com- 
mons thus brings to bear upon the Government is certainly not 
in the direction of economy. ‘‘ How useless are your weapons,” 
cries one honourable and gallant member. ‘‘ How antiquated 
your arms of precision,” shouts another. ‘‘ How ridiculously 
thin your armour-plating,” roars a third. ‘‘ You’ve got no gun- 
powder,” growls a fourth. ‘Your accoutrements are simply 
disgraceful.”’ ‘ You are actually mean enough to employ German 
manufacturers, instead of giving your contracts at double the 
price to British firms.” ‘‘ Your torpedo-boats can’t swim,” and 
“Your ironclads can’t steer.” ‘‘ Why not increase the capitation 
grant to the Volunteers?’’ Such are the familiar and reiterated 
complaints, which, however true and trite they may be, can 
hardly be said to encourage a Minister in reducing expenditure. 
And as in the Military and Naval discussions, so also when the 
Civil Service and Revenue Departments have their turn, the 
same thing is repeated with the necessary variations. ‘“I want 
some more inspectors of mines at £400 a year each,” insinuates 
some converted (and salaried) collier; ‘‘ While you’re talking 
about inspectors, you should double the staff who look over factories 
and workshops,” demands some other honest son of toil. ‘‘ Double 
the pay of the Civil Service writers, and give them all pensions,” 
exclaims another fervent advocate of economy. ‘‘ Let us have 
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our telegrams for nothing,” cry all the starving manufacturers 
and merchants. ‘‘ Spend another £100,000 a year upon Inter- 
national Penny Postage,” yells Mr. Henniker Heaton. ‘‘ How 
dare you charge the Australian merchant so much as fourpence 
on a letter which it costs the British tax-payer sixpence to 
convey.” These are the arguments by which the Secretary to the 
Treasury is constantly encouraged to pursue that path of prudence 
which right honourable gentlemen on the Bench opposite (as is, 
indeed, the duty of an Opposition) always declare to be the “ strait 
and narrow road,” which is only shunned by the prodigal and the 
spendthrift. So much for the economical tendency of discussions 
in Supply. 

It is rapidly becoming the fact, although it may perhaps take 
the constituencies half a century to find it out, that while the 
House of Commons has become the reckless promoter of every sort 
of expenditure, it has been left to the various departments to per- 
form the hitherto unfamiliar function of the drag on the coach which 
our new masters are driving so fast and furiously. There are, of 
course, the Stock reductions to be moved. But these serve only, in 
theatrical parlance, as the ‘‘gag” of the Parliamentary low 
comedian. Such are the Lord Privy Seal, the Woods and Forests, 
something about the drainage of Marlborough House, or the phea- 
sants in Richmond Park (anything calculated to annoy or offend 
august personages whose position precludes them from reply or 
retaliation, and who are therefore safe game) ; disquisitions upon 
the pittance paid to some man of learning and laborious life for 
the scantily remunerated services rendered by him to his Queen 
and country (who that heard it does not remember Mr. Biggar’s 
excursion into the Scottish Votes, and his patriotic interest in the 
slender salary of the “Istry O’Graffer’” who was presently dis- 
covered to be the Historiographer Royal for North Britain ?). All 
this sort of thing, however, is not without its use to Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. Administration is embarrassed ; Ministers themselves 
can be held up to ridicule or odium; the residuum of the con- 
stituencies is taught to regard Professor Stuart and Mr. Conybeare 
as the Burke and Sheridan of the new Liberal Party; above all, 
Parliamentary time is wasted and the Government is deprived of 
the credit which they might obtain by practical and popular legis- 
lation. At the same time it must be allowed that First Lords 
and Secretaries of State, who very properly deprecate the laxity of 
Parliamentary control engendered by these fatuous and futile 
discussions, are not perhaps quite as sorry as they ought to be 
when, towards the end of a Session which has quibbled for months 
over halfpence, millions are voted in minutes, and Department 
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after Department pockets without question or dispute the whole of 
its demands. 

If, then, it has come to be admitted, at least by experienced 
observers, that the present state of the Committee of Supply is not 
only a nuisance in itself, but is even more actively injurious 
through the indirect damage which its prolongation inflicts upon 
the other business of the Session, where are we to find a remedy ? 
We cannot get rid of the chatterboxes; the bores are always with 
us; it would be as reasonable to construct a Pantomime without 
Clown and Pantaloon as to imagine Committee of Supply without 
these familiar features. Buta proper exercise of the authority of 
the Chair may do much to keep within bounds their sterile garru- 
lity, if the House of Commons itself will only take steps to destroy 
the real motive power which after all constitutes the mainspring 
of these factious fantoccint. As soon as arrangements are made 
by which foolish and tedious waste of time in Supply shall be 
prevented from impeding other Ministerial measures, Supply will 
cease to be made the stalking-horse of premeditated Obstruction. 
Some reformers have proposed to limit to a certain number of days 
the discussion of the Estimates. Others have suggested the 
delegation of the powers now exercised by the Committee of the 
whole House to a Select or Standing Committee upstairs. To 
the first of these recommendations, except at some particular 
moment of supreme exigency, there must always exist the fatal 
objection that a series of wanton and frivolous discussions upon 
details of minor import might actually preclude the House from 
giving any consideration whatever to votes involving the gravest 
issues when the Sessional sand-glass had run down, and the 
remaining Estimates came on to be passed without any further 
debate. And to the second there is even a more serious bar, on 
Constitutional grounds, inasmuch as the House would by it be 
called upon to surrender to a select junta its primary function,its 
very raison d’étre, the control of the public purse. 

There remains, however, a third course, to which neither of 
these objections can be urged. If the House will order that as 
soon as the initial discussions relating to the main branches of 
expenditure have taken place as at present, within the hours 
allotted to public business, the Committee of Supply shall, 
except when otherwise directed, sit in the House from 12 to 4, 
or, if preferred, from 2 to 7 on every Tuesday and Friday 
until Whitsuntide, or until it has closed its labours, there will be 
no arbitrary exclusion of any particular question from debate, 
or of any particular members from the service of the Committee. 
It would not be necessary for Ministers, except those whose votes 
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were immediately under discussion, to quit their offices until 
Mr. Speaker took the chair at 4 o’clock, and the ordinary business 
of the day commenced with prayers and questions. Those members 
who were interested in the particular votes set down for discussion 
would attend, just as they would on any Select or Standing Com- 
mittee ; but this would still be a Committee of the whole House, 
though based upon the principle of natural selection. There is 
no reason to suppose that under such circumstances discussions in 
Committee of Supply, though perhaps no longer enlivened by the 
wit of Mr. Labouchere, or edified by the urbanity of Dr. Tanner, 
should not resume that practical and business-like character 
which should be theirs. It will be observed that 4 p.m. has been 
suggested as the hour for the commencement of regular business 
in the House. This would involve the abrogation of the silly and 
inconvenient change effected last year, whereby Ministers are 
dragged from their Departments an hour earlier than they used 
to be, merely to afford extended opportunities for the frivolous 
absurdities of question time. It may be doubted whether any particle 
of advantage has accrued from this, either in the shape of ex- 
tended debate, or of any acceleration in the progress of the legisla- 
tive machine. Last Session’s experience has shown also that under 
the rule prescribing 1 a.m. as closing time for all business, it is 
perfectly practicable to restore 12.30 as the limit of debate, 
thus recovering half an hour most unnecessarily surrendered in 
deference to the provincial prejudices of new members, who have 
now been sufficiently permeated by the spirit of St. Stephen’s to 
keep out of bed for that length of time. Why the lawyer, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, as well as the Select and Standing 
Committees of the House, to say nothing of Ministers, were ever 
called upon to sacrifice daily a most precious hour of their fully 
occupied and valuable time in order to gratify the somnolence of 
half-a-dozen salaried drones of the Labour Hive has always 
appeared inexplicable. It is to be hoped that Mr. Smith, or 
whoever may undertake the next reform of procedure, will lose no 
time in retrieving this wanton and ridiculous mistake: and the 
addition of four hours of Committee of Supply twice a week to the 
time of Parliament would very much more than compensate for 
meeting an hour later on four days, especially when half that hour 
is regained at the end of each Sitting. It is always rash to pro- 
phecy before you know, but there is little risk in hazarding the 
prediction that with Supply thus separated from other business, 
and placed in a position so accessible and advantageous, Ministers 
will only have themselves to thank if they cannot get through an 
ordinary, or even an enterprising programme, to which they can 
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devote the whole time of the House upon Government nights. It 
is more than probable that Counts-out on Tuesdays and Fridays 
may become more frequent than they have been recently, and that 
members who have been busy in Committee for four hours before 
the House met, may not always be ready to linger on the benches 
during the dinner-hour in order to listen to Sir George Campbell 
or Mr. Samuel Smith. But this is perhaps not an unmixed evil. 
Although it has been endeavoured in these pages to indicate 
certain technical reforms of Procedure which, it is hoped, may not 
be wholly unintelligible to those who have some acquaintance with 
Parliamentary forms, there is not much prospect of materially im- 
proving the condition of public business in the House of Commons 
by any amendment of its methods, unless the House is prepared, 
in an unmistakable way, to assert its determination to attach the 
most serious consequences to the misbehaviour of individual 
members. As has been already said, it is hopeless to expect the 
very mixed assembly which has taken the place of the ancient 
House to resume in all its members the tone which prevailed before 
the first Reform Bill. Mr. Gladstone himself, in his recent paper 
on O’Connell, has dropped a hint as to the great gulf which 
separates one of the last survivors of the ancient régime, the Irish 
member of ‘‘ singularly soft and sweet manners,” from the Red- 
monds and the Clancys of our own day. But if we cannot make 
sure of members who will feel like gentlemen, there ought still to 
be no insuperable difficulty in compelling them to behave as such. 
The Speaker or the Chairman, as the representative and organ of the 
whole House, or of the Committee, should not only be empowered, 
but strictly directed, to enforce a salutary discipline. There are 
cases, like Dr. Tanner’s insult to Mr. Balfour on the last day of the 
expiring Session, which should, no doubt, be punished by a vote of 
the House. But there are countless occasions of less flagrant 
misconduct, on which it should be the duty of the Chair to inter- 
vene, and to reduce to silence during the debate on that particular 
question the offending member, without requiring all the cum- 
brous solemnity of Question put and Division taken. This correc- 
tional jurisdiction should include, of course, cases not only of abuse 
of the forms of the House, but also of irrelevance or wanton re- 
petition after caution. But in no case, where it has been found 
necessary to have recourse to a vote of the House for a formal 
suspension of a member, should that member be allowed to resume 
his seat until he had made, on a subsequent day, a complete and 
satisfactory apology at the Bar of the House and obtained a formal 
Resolution sanctioning his re-admission. It may be objected that 
members engaged in such a conflict with the House might vacate 
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their seats, and come back, after re-election, to defy the law of 
Parliament. But it must be remembered that a member cannot 
vacate his seat by his own act. And the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should, in a case such as this, make it a rule to refuse 
that Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds which affords the 
opportunity for a fresh election. If we are to be told, as we very 
likely shall be by those who mistake the form for the substance of 
Constitutional privilege, that the Constituency will suffer by the 
forced exclusion of its member, the answer is twofold. First, that 
the Constituency ought to have been more careful in selecting its 
representative, and deserves to suffer something for its reckless- 
ness; and, second, that it, in common with the nation at large, 
must positively be a gainer by the temporary absence of a person 
who has shown himself unfit to take part in the business of 
Parliament. 

Closely connected with this subject of correctional discipline is 
that of the discretion apparently conferred upon the Speaker by 
the Standing Order respecting motions for the Adjournment of the 
House “‘on a matter of urgent public importance,” but hitherto, 
as it would seem, unexercised. It is, of course, possible that mem- 
bers proposing to avail themselves of this highly irregular mode of 
raising a debate may have desisted from doing so after private 
consultation with Mr. Speaker, who by any advice he may have 
given in that direction will have privately added to the debt of 
gratitude which the House owes him for his public action. But 
it can scarcely be supposed that when this Standing Order was 
recently adopted, the test of urgency was intended to be supplied 
by the sympathetic insurrection of forty gentlemen below the 
gangway. The Speaker, as the arbiter of Order, and also the 
recognized authority as to the construction of Parliamentary 
language, must surely have been intended to be the judge of the 
urgency of any particular item of public business. It has, indeed, 
been ruled that a motion of this sort cannot be made, when a 
notice upon the same subject has already been placed on the Order- 
book. But it would seem only a logical deduction from this ruling 
to refuse urgency to any motion which the member making it 
would have other opportunities of bringing forward, at least within 
a reasonable time. In the course of last Session the Adjournment 
of the House was moved before the commencement of public 
business on no less than ten occasions, thereby causing the loss of 
the best part of ten afternoons; and not upon one of these, with 
the solitary exception of Lord Randolph Churchill’s intervention 
respecting the Suakin expedition, could the most lenient inter- 
preter of Parliamentary language have allowed that the matter 
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was urgent, even if by an excessive indulgence it might be granted 
that in one or two of them it might be considered important. If, 
therefore, the Standing Order admits of any doubt as to the 
Speaker’s authority to determine the nature of such a motion, no 
time should be lost in more expressly recognizing it by such 
amendment as may be acceptable to the Chair ; inasmuch as, while 
forty members of the Minority are certainly perhaps the least 
qualified tribunal to sanction an interruption of the Order of 
business, it would be only less objectionable to constitute the 
Majority the judges of the opportuneness of any motion calculated 
to embarrass the Government. R 

It will be seen that while certain more or less bold reforms of 
procedure have been suggested above, more especially (1) the sub- 
stitution, wherever it is practicable, of an automatic Closure for 
Closure dependent on the assent of the Chair, (2) the separation of 
the Committee of Supply on two days a week from the ordinary 
course of business, (3) a much stricter discipline in the case of 
offending and disorderly members, and (4) a considerable develop- 
ment and more express recognition of the authority of the Chair, 
including a correctional jurisdiction without reference to the House 
in the case of minor offenders (which, indeed, already more or less 
exists),* there is yet one other influence to which the House has a 
right to look for assistance in recovering its ancient temper and 
self-respect. The epidemic of anarchy which has more or less 
prevailed during the last decade commenced upon the retirement 
of Mr. Disraeli from the House of Commons. His striking 
personality, his supercilious scorn, his scathing sarcasm, his 
paramount ascendancy in his own Party, as well as his high 
authority upon all questions relating to public business, made him 
a leader whom no one would readily offend, and whom the House 
was contented to recognize as its master. His amiable and 
respected successor was unfortunately the first Minister to 
encounter the full brunt of Parnellite Obstruction. But the 
weapons which he handled soon proved unequal to the fray. His 
great knowledge of administration, his steadfast devotion to duty, 
his expert proficiency in official dialectics, his caution, his concilia- 
tion, his meekness, were all of no avail in the conflict with adver- 
saries whose one object was to make Parliamentary government 
impossible. The qualities which made him popular at quarter 
sessions, respected at Whitehall, and beloved not only by his 


* Mr. Speaker or the Chairman may already under the Standing Order require a 
Member guilty of irrelevance, tedious repetition, or abuse of the forms of the House 
to resume his seat. But this exercise of authority is discretional and not obligatory. 
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political associates, but by many of his Parliamentary adversaries, 
were really rather a source of embarrassment than of strength to 
himself and his Party, in the face of the new Parliamentary 
tactics. Lord Sherbrooke is reported to have shown a shrewd 
appreciation of his character when he said of him, “ Northcote has 
every quality for a leader but one; he cannot lead.” And the 
disorders which his feeble leadership engendered, or at least 
encouraged, have not only survived him, but are likely to survive 
even the House of Commons itself, unless it can find in its leader 
a sternness and inflexibility of purpose which will stiffen his 
Majority, and a power in debate combined with the happy faculty 
of cruel ridicule which shall awe into silence and decorum the 
professors of Obstruction. We should be warned by the shade 
of the blameless Iddesleigh that good temper, good sense, and good 
character, need to be re-enforced by other and more commanding 
qualities if their full value is to be reaped by the Government and 
the country. 


M. P. 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GIRLS. 


A LITTLE time ago, owing to a leading article in the Standard, a 
discussion arose on the comparative merits of the English and 
American girl from a matrimonial point of view. Unfortunately, 
it did not happen to arise in the “ silly season,” when the columns 
of our newspapers are indulgent to the wails of the “ British 
Matron,” the “‘ mistress of six servants,” and others of her class, 
and, furthermore, several of the letters ran perilously near the brink 
of mere abuse; for both these reasons, probably, the discussion was. 
closed somewhat abruptly, before any fair or impartial conclusions 
were arrived at on either side. The fact remains, notwithstanding, 
that for some cause or another, American girls are much sought 
after as wives by Englishmen, and as the reasons seem to be 
involved in mystery, especially to the women themselves, a brief 
consideration of them may be deemed worthy of attention. 

To begin with, it is necessary to bear in mind that there always 
exists what may be termed a family jealousy between the Ameri- 
cans and ourselves. We are not the most unprejudiced people in 
the world—in fact, insularity and a firm belief in the superiority 
of everything British are reproaches still hurled at our heads even 
by our own countrymen—and the Americans are in no way behind 
us in this respect. But neither of us can ever forget that we are 
the same race, and it is this consciousness of kinship, which it is 
to be hoped may never cease to exist, that lends acrimony to our 
bickerings. We never look upon Americans as foreigners; if we 
discuss some French or German custom, we shrug our shoulders, 
declare it is a foreign idea and have done with it ; but in criticizing 
American customs we behave very much after the fashion of a 
mother who is unable to comprehend the vagaries of a married 
daughter, and declares that “‘ nobody thought of acting thus in her 
young days,”’ but who has no right to interfere. We regard them 
from a kindred and not a foreign point of view, and therefore we 
think that we ought to be able to understand them, just as the 
aforesaid mother would expect to be able to enter into the feelings 
of her daughter, and we are inclined to feel aggrieved if they 


do not see things through our, to them, perhaps, grandmotherly, 
spectacles. 
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The English and American girl, however, are so far apart in 
feeling and sympathy that it is almost impossible for either to 
judge the other with any show of fairness. The former can see 
nothing but ‘‘fastness,” freedom, license and vulgarity in her 
American sister; the latter nothing but dulness, silliness, and 
qualities of the ‘‘ tame cat” order in the English girl. Both are 
equally at fault in their judgment; but it is very seldom that 
either will take the trouble to trace the difference back to its source 
and examine it from that standpoint; they prefer to argue merely 
from the effects they see presented to them without considering the 
cause, and they forget sometimes that even these effects upon which 
they base their arguments are drawn from an experience far too 
limited to be valuable in formulating a general law. In tracing 
back to its source the difference between the two, it appears almost 
unquestionably to exist not in essence or constitution but to a large 
extent in the result of early training. 

The ordinary English girl is not allowed very much liberty even 
in her childhood ; to be characterized as a ‘‘ Tom-boy” is more or 
less of a reproach to her, and at avery early age she is probably 
relegated to the care of a somewhat staid governess, who constantly 
impresses upon her the necessity of decorum, and holds up her 
hands in horror if Mary tears her frock in climbing trees with her 
small brothers, or if Ethel, in the same evil company, covers 
herself with mud on a surreptitious fishing expedition. If the 
governess system is not available, the child is sent to school, where 
she never sees anything of the male animal, except perchance in 
the person of some elderly Professor, whom, no doubt, in obedience 
to the promptings of original sin, she generally delights to tease. 
At any rate, whether the governess or the school is preferred, she 
is never left to herself, but is always surrounded by safeguards, 
and tied to feminine apron-strings. Soon, too soon alas! 
arrives the eventful time when she ‘‘ comes out ”’ and makes her 
entry into society, and here again the same system of constant 
supervision is observed. She is entirely dominated by the doctrine 
of “‘ask Mamma.” It is ‘‘Mamma”’ who, if she be calculating, 
inculeates the idea that the principle of natural selection and 
freedom of choice is curtailed and does not extend to ‘‘detrimentals” ; 
it is ‘ Mamma” who accepts and refuses invitations; ‘‘ Mamma” 
who plays chaperon at every ball; ‘‘ Mamma” who, even if she 
be unworldly and uncalculating, tries her best to ward off the 
fascinating but impecunious Lothario, and affords opportunities to 
the suitor with a large rent-roll. This can hardly be called a 
highly-coloured sketch of the first five-and-twenty years of an 
ordinary English girl’s life. 

In America the system is different. Governesses are almost 
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unknown, except in a few of the Southern States, where they are still 
to be found occasionally, owing to the prevalence of the negro and 
the scarcity of good private schools. In the Northern States, 
colleges and seminaries corresponding to our private schools do 
exist, but their terms are excessively high and beyond the means 
of any but the wealthy classes. For the average girl the most 
prevalent means of education is the ‘‘ public ” school, which nearly 
corresponds to a combination of our “national” and “high ” 
schools, and in many cases, not by any means only among the 
bourgeoisie, but in the higher ranks of society also, for some consi- 
derable time the American girl and boy attend the same classes 
indiscriminately. Another noteworthy point of difference between 
the American and the English school systems of female education 
is that the former is, as a rule, more thorough and complete ; it 
tends to develop the thinking capacities more highly, and to 
individualize rather than to turn out so many replicas of a certain 
model. When her education is considered complete, the American 
girl ‘‘ comes out,” very often at an earlier age than the English 
girl, but, instead of being constantly watched and treated en petite 
Jille, the most entire confidence is placed in her. She is trusted to 
receive a man who happens to call in the absence of her father 
and mother ; she is allowed to permit him to call if he meets her 
at a dance, and asks her permission, in which case he virtually calls 
upon her; she is trusted to go for a walk or a drive with him 
unchaperoned, though there is a growing disinclination among 
many American “‘mammas” to countenance this latter form of 
amusement. But the understanding which precedes and under- 
lies this freedom is always that the girl is expected to behave 
herself as decorously as if she were hedged round with chaperons. 

Taking, then, these two brief sketches as expressing in outline 
the difference of education in England and America, the question 
arises, What are the results consequent upon this difference of 
training which seem to depreciate the one class, and raise the 
other in the estimation of many Englishmen of the present day ? 
The English girl, as a natural result of her education, is utterly 
devoid of independence and initiative, in fact, initiative in a girl is 
regarded with considerable suspicion, and is liable to be called 
hard names, such as wilfulness and self-assertion. She is 
romantic and simple, but indiscriminating ; romantic and simple in 
that she dreams of a Prince Charming, indiscriminating in that 
almost any man with moderaie attractions can by perseverance 
and opportunity persuade her that he is that visionary hero. She 
lacks independence and individuality because her actions and even 
her inclinations, or at any rate the indulgence of them, are toa 
great extent subject to the control of another. Habit is the most 
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powerful schoolmaster in the world, and it is scarcely surprising 
that, if the thinking faculties of the cleverest and most original 
girl are allowed to fall into disuse, they will in time entirely dis- 
appear, or to take any interest in nine-tenths of the questions of 
the day. And yet her mind, so we are often told, is of no different 
calibre from that of a man; the difference lies in the training of it. 
Occasionally she rebels against the control exercised over her, and 
pleases herself, but it is at the cost of much discomfort and 
unhappiness, for she is constantly reminded of her undutifulness, 
and if, as is more than likely owing to her inexperience, her choice 
proves disastrous, she is consoled upon the “I told you so” prin- 
ciple, and affords a convenient moral upon which to hang a tale 
to all the mothers of her acquaintance whose own daughters show 
any inclination to kick over the traces. As a rule, however, she is 
too well trained to rebel; having been educated to subservience 
for some twenty years, her will is a plant of sickly growth. After 
a time, if she is ‘‘nice” (that all-expressive word), and if the 
course of true love is approved of by mamma, she transfers this 
subordination of will in a great degree to her husband, not entirely 
because tradition and custom permit her more freedom as a mar- 
ried woman, but in a degree greater or less according to her faith 
in her husband’s capacity. Even as a wife, however, she retains 
that terror of Mrs. Grundy which has been inculeated in her from 
her childhood, and does many things that she sets no store by, 
simply because the society in which she has been accustomed to 
move requires them. 

Next, let us turn to a consideration of the American girl, and 
note how her development proceeds from the time she makes her 
début into society. To begin with, ‘‘Mamma” is a quantité 
négligeable, that is, from a society point of view, for naturally to 
the girl herself, who is fond of her mother, a mere expression of 
of a wish is sufficient. But as achaperon, as a protectress, as a 
pioneer her duties are practically nil. The ‘“‘ young people” are 
allowed and trusted to amuse themselves.in their own way, and the 
very fact that it is almost an unheard of thing for a girl to come to 
any harm under this system proves either that the system is good 
or else that the ordinary American is a man of higher principle 
than the Englishman, an admission we should most of us probably 
be loth to make, though Englishwomen will sometimes agree to it, 
when hard pressed, in arguing that such a reconstitution of society 
would be impossiblein England. However this may be, in America 
the young people amuse themselves after their own fashion by 
themselves ; they walk together, ride together, boat together, skate 
together, and the man is on his honour to behave towards the girl 
as he would himself expect another man to behave towards his own 
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sister. Furthermore, if there’ isthe least suspicion that he is not 
behaving as he ought, he is utterly ruined socially; he is cut by 
his friends both male and female, and such a storm of indignation 
assails him that from that time forward he leads the life of a dog, 
for it is very much easier to repair any social ldche in England 
than in America. In England we recognize the merits of the 
system in many ways, but for some traditional reason we are 
loth to extend it to social matters. We release a man on parole 
and expect him not to break his word; we put a schoolboy on 
his honour, and we know that, as a rule, he will feel more 
bound thereby than by any threats of punishment, but we are 
afraid of extending the same confidence to older boys and girls, 
who, pari passu, ought to be more trustworthy instead of less. 
As a natural consequence of this freedom of intercourse an 
American girl becomes more discriminating. She sees a great 
number of men in situations which bring out their character, 
and is far more able to judge them than if she met them now 
and again for a few hours when they were on their best behaviour, 
and so she is less likely to be misled when the time comes for 
her to make her choice. She also gains more insight into a 
man’s nature and understands it better, and therefore the Prince 
Charming of her dreams is a much more human and practical 
individual, and she is rarely so bitterly disappointed in the 
reality as an English girl whose ideal is a modern reincarnation 
of King Arthur and Sir Launcelot combined. One other point 
worthy of remark in instituting a comparison remains, viz., 
that, as the American girl has always been accustomed to be 
more or less of a law unto herself she has for that reason far 
less terror of Mrs. Grundy than the English girl, and adapts 
herself more easily to any alteration in circumstances that her 
marriage may entail. It is often urged, and with some show of 
reason, that the average Englishman likes a certain timidity and 
hesitation in a girl, and therefore that his preference for an 
American is inexplicable. But if, instead of being content with 
the bare fact, we go back a step farther and ask ourselves why 
he likes this modicum of hesitation and reserve, the mystery 
explains itself at once. He likes this timidity and hesitation 
and reserve in a girl merely because, in an English girl, it is 
indicative of a certain temperament, and is the result of a certain 
bringing-up ; it is a criterion of her modesty and refinement. But if 
in an American girl he finds equal modesty and refinement without 
this timidity and hesitation, it is quite conceivable that he may prefer 
her, for he is not in love with these qualities for their own sakes. The 
same explanation holds good with regard to what is apparently 
a similar mystery, especially to the fair sex, that he admires 
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in an American girl what he would characterize as fast and 
vulgar in his own sisters. If, in the present state of English 
society, his sisters were to assume the freedom of an American 
girl, their conduct would undoubtedly be considered fast, though 
if they were nice girls, and if they could do it a l’Americaine, 
it would probably do them no harm. But at present they 
would be unable to do it in the same way; the very knowledge 
that they were doing something unusual would rob their motives 
of that innocence which is the safeguard of the American. It 
must always be borne in mind, in this connection, that most of 
our social ideas of modesty, refinement, delicacy, “ fastness,” and 
so forth are merely relative. If fifty of our leaders of society 
were to band themselves together and vote that this system 
of perpetual chaperonage was ridiculous, and that they would 
countenance it no longer; or, again, if they were to decree (and 
act on their decree) that it was modest for a girl to go to a 
ball in a gown no longer than many fancy dress costumes one 
sees, or immodest for her to wear a low-necked dress, in five 
years our ideas on these subjects would be revolutionized and 
undergo a change which would pervade all grades of society. 
In such matters it is custom which dictates what is right or 
wrong, modest or immodest, and a curious proof of this is 
afforded by the Americans themselves, who, with all their much 
criticized freedom of manners, are very much more inclined to 
question the propriety of a young girl appearing in a low dress 
than we are, and as a matter of fact actually discountenance it 
except in their great centres, such as New York, which are more 
cosmopolitan than distinctively American. 

There is another phase of the American girl’s character which 
may or may not be regarded as a result of her education, but 
which is calculated strongly to attract an educated and clever man, 
and that is her passion for self-improvement. Speaking generally, 
it may be said that American women are always educating them- 
selves. They combine, according to age and condition, as married 
or single, to form innumerable clubs and societies, which are not 
the dilettante societies of English women, wherein every inember 
pledges herself to get up at 8 o’clock each morning, or devote 
half an hour every day to the study of a “ stiff” book, and 
honours the rule more in the breach than the observance; but 
they are real, honest attempts at self-culture and mutual improve- 
ment, inaugurated from no sense of duty, but from a bond fide 
love of learning. The results are very apparent in most of the 
American women who visit the Continent, though, it may be re- 
marked, en passant, that until we have been in America ourselves 
or know Americans well, we find it almost impossible to discrimi- 
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nate between the representative American and the comparatively 
illiterate ‘‘ Westerner’? who has “ made his pile.” They know 
beforehand, even before they leave home, in which street they will 
find a certain gallery, and they have a very good idea of the 
locality of the street ; they know in which portion of the Louvre or 
the Vatican a certain picture or statue is placed, and they are 
“up” in the differences and peculiarities of the various schools of 
art. It is the possession of this previous knowledge, enabling 
them to see any place without waste of time which has, to a great 
extent, brought down on their heads the ridicule of English people 
who hardly know, when they visit a Continental city, what they 
are going tosee. On the Continent, too, their method of spending 
their time is different from that of their English sisters. If they 
settle down for a few weeks in Paris, Rome, or Berlin, they at once 
seek for masters, and apply themselves seriously for an hour or 
two a day to the study of French, Italian, or German, as the case 
may be. As a rule, they are early risers, and very probably before 
the English woman is out of her bed in the morning, they have 
had their lesson, and are ready to sally forth and see the sights of 
the place. But this desire for self-improvement is by no means 
confined to the study of history, geography, and languages; it is 
far more catholic in its aims and embraces many branches of art, 
literature, and science which, on this side of the Atlantic, are 
confined principally to the other sex. The American girl is in 
reality a ‘‘ blue-stocking,” without showing it; she has learnt the 
secret of drawing upon her knowledge without obtruding it. With 
us, it seems almost impossible for a girl to be really well informed 
without developing a contempt for her sisterhood, and making 
herself objectionable to her neighbours. She is voted ‘‘ queer” 
and “crotchety ’ (which is the best way of making her so), and 
consequently she generally grows hard and unwomanly, snaps her 
fingers at society, and repays scorn with scorn. Not a little amusing 
is the, to English people, curious reversal of opinion with regard to 
the opposite sex, which exists in America. In England one is tired 
of hearing the masculine complaint that a fair partner at a ball, 
or neighbour at dinner, is ‘‘ absolutely commonplace,” has nothing 
in her beyond ‘‘ Yes” and “‘ No,” and so forth, and one is inclined 
very often to lay the blame on an assumption of superiority or a 
want of sympathy in the man, but in American society it is by no 
means extraordinary to hear the same complaint from the other 
side. The girl, by the cultivation of the intellectual as opposed 
to the mere “ business” faculties, occasionally finds herself out of 
touch with a man in exactly the same way that a clever man 


in England finds himself hors de rapport with the average girl he 
meets. 
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The reproach aimed by Americans at the English girl, viz., that 
she is of the ‘tame cat” order, and that her husband will 
trust her with his bills or the darning of his socks, but not with 
his ideas, is as great a misconception, in many respects, as the 
English estimate of American women; but, from the American 
point of view, it has some foundation in fact. We need only look 
at the life of the ordinary Englishman to discover the founda- 
tion upon which this exaggerated inference is based. He always 
retains a tenderness for his club, where he can ventilate among 
his fellow men his ideas political, moral, and social, to which, it 
is quite true, he does not, as a rule, treat his wife. If he hasa male 
friend he can pass hours upon hours in his company without being 
bored, which, unfortunately, does not always happen in the case of 
his wife, and the very fact that women are the first to declare that 
no wife wants her husband always with her, is a proof, more or 
less, of a certain incompatability of temperament and thought. 
Probably it is on these and kindred grounds that the American 
forms her opinion of the average English girl, and, until she gains 
more experience of English habits, imagines herself strictly cor- 
rect. On the other hand, for a fair and impartial opinion of the 
American girl, one must apply rather to an Englishman than an 
Englishwoman, for he is more on a level with her in thought, and 
more in touch with her in idea. It is no secret that the unpre- 
judiced, educated Englishman is a general favourite with American 
women. If he has a particle of discernment, he very soon 
discovers that American freedom is by no means a synonym for 
license, and when he has fully assimilated that idea he finds his 
relations with the “nice” American girl most charming and 
cordial and fascinating. But in the matter of propriety of beha- 
viour he discovers she is inexorable, and that, so far from being 
permitted more license of speech or action, he in reality enjoys 
less. This, of course, is comprehensible, for, if the freedom of 
intercourse between girls and young men is to be kept up, there 
are many things, perfectly innocent in themselves, which cannot be 
said or done, because the motives might possibly be questionable. 
Upon a consideration of the good influence this system might be 
expected to have on men, it is beyond the limits of the present 
inquiry to enter, but that it does tend to make them more refined, 
more considerate, and more polite, there can be little doubt. It is 
equally outside the question to consider the many points in which 
the English girl may be judged to excel the American, though 
there is one which may be regarded as a result of her education, 
and therefore claims notice, viz., her domesticity. Herein, to an 
English mind, she undoubtedly excels the American ; indeed, she 
never shows to greater advantage than in her own house, sur- 
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rounded by her children, and in that charming aspect she has no 
equal in the world. In this respect American life is totally 
different from ours. A dislike for the worries and increased 
expense of housekeeping, and the consequent living in hotels and 
boarding-houses, makes even their domestic life more public than 
ours, and it can hardly be disputed that among American women 
the feeling of maternity is less strong than with us. It is not that 
they do not love their children as dearly if they have them, but 
there is a tendency, a growing tendency, among young married 
women to look upon children as a nuisance and a tie, and they are 
beginning to count themselves lucky if they are childless. Ameri- 
cans will probably deny this, but it is true notwithstanding, and 
has formed the subject of not a few discussions, lectures, and grave 
warnings from their serious thinkers. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to anticipate misconstruction, 
and to lay an apologetic stress upon the aims of this paper. 
It pretends solely to examine the reasons for the appreciation 
of the American girl in England, and though one-sided, it 
endeavours to be impartial. It is not concerned with a com- 
parison between the English and American girl, in which all the 
merits and demerits of either are put side by side, and a deduc- 
tion drawn in favour of the one or the other. A comparison has 
been instituted, but only on the points in which the latter may be 
supposed to excel the former, because it is presumably those which 
account for her supremacy. Doubtless as large a catalogue might 
also be compiled to support the opposite view, but with this the 
present inquiry does not deal. It admits the charm of the Ameri- 
can girl for many Englishmen who may be supposed to be com- 
petent judges of what is delicate, modest, and refined in a woman ; 
it attempts to give a reason for that charm, and to show that the 
greater liberty of American manners is not incompatible with 
those qualities which every man, in making his choice, desires, and 
believes he is obtaining, in a wife. 


J. Acron Lomax. 
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THE ELECTIONS FOR THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


I nave followed with close interest the elections for the County 
Council of London, and I wish to submit some considerations, 
which seem to me to be suggested by the course of the contests and 
by their results. 

It is generally complained that the list of candidates contained 
the names of but few ‘‘ distinguished” men. Have the com- 
plainants really grasped the amount of hard routine work that will 
devolve upon the members of this County Council? Patriotism 
alone can induce a man of distinction to undertake it. Then, 
most men of distinction are distinguished because they are actually 
engaged in some active career, which would necessarily preclude 
them from having leisure adequate to the proper discharge of the 
work of a County Councillor. Nor must prosaic electioneering 
truths be overlooked. While any judicious Committee of Selection, 
hunting for candidates, would eagerly accept the services of a Lord 
Rosebery, they would hesitate to adopt the candidature of a M.P., 
past or present, of a retired Indian administrator, of a gentleman 
of social position, unless any such candidate was already well 
known to that particular constituency. The ordinary London 
gentleman forgets how limited is the repute that arises out of 
careers such as those I have named. He also forgets that in every 
constituency there area certain number of men of the middle class, 
of whom he has never heard, who for years have been serving on 
local public bodies, who have taken an active part in every local 
movement, political or social, whose names appear week by week 
in the local newspaper. Imagine the deliberations of a Committee 
appointed to select candidates for the County Council. One member 
will suggest the name of a gentleman of good family, well known in 
society, acknowledged by all his friends to be a man of the 
highest character, of exceptional ability, and of enlightened political 
opinions. But, unfortunately, neither he nor his friends have ever 
taken any part in local affairs, and are absolutely unknown in that 
borough. Another member will then bring forward the name of 
a resident tradesman, who has served on every local body. He may 
be of no polish or culture; but he is sensible and hard-working. 
Moreover, he has friends in every street, friends who know their 
neighbours, and will take the trouble to canvass them at an elec- 
tion. What party-manager can doubt which of these two names 
will be selected? The plain fact is, that ifthe gentlemen of London 
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wish to take the same share in the local government of their 
county that will still be retained by their brethren in the country, 
they must follow the example of country gentlemen, and first do 
work on the more purely local bodies, and gain the personal 
knowledge and respect of their neighbours of all classes. 

If these considerations are taken into account, I think that the 
list of candidates for the County Council will be deemed reasonably 
satisfactory. 286 candidates were nominated for 118 seats. 
Amongst them were 3 peers, 7 M.P.’s, 3 ladies, and 20 barristers; 
77 described themselves as being on the various local administra- 
tive bodies ; but the majority were engaged in trade or manufacture. 
Indeed, in the list two features seemed to me noticeable and 
encouraging: one, the small number of politicians or political 
adventurers; the other, the large number of men who might be 
vaguely characterized as ‘ practical.” 

Next, let us turn to the conditions under which these candidates 
conducted their campaign. Everywhere the Liberal Associations 
gave their support to candidates who were avowed Radicals. I 
do not know of one instance in which a Liberal Association helped 
anyone who was not a pronounced Radical. The Radical press, 
with easy assurance, proceeded to label this set of candidates as 
‘‘ Progressive,” and to stigmatise all others as ‘ Reactionaries.” 
The real difference between the two sets of candidates was, in the 
majority of cases, this: the ‘‘ Progressives” in their addresses 
and speeches advocated the transfer to the County Council of 
powers and duties not at present delegated to it, and also certain 
changes in the general law, and led their audiences to believe that 
either directly or indirectly they would effect these changes by 
their action on the County Council. The “ Reactionaries” said 
that the County Council was an administrative body, which had 
already a mass of important functions to discharge, and they 
would do their best to secure that these functions were efficiently 
performed. In other words, the “ Reactionaries ” wished to make 
the Council a place where the work which Parliament has given to 
it shall be well done; the “‘ Progressives”’ would turn it into a 
debating society for the futile discussion of subjects over which it 
can have no control. But, naturally enough, the latter programme 
was the more seductive at public meetings. Every Radical voter’s 
appetite was tickled by the prospect of the taxation of the land- 
lords’ property, of leasehold enfranchisement, equalization of rates, 
and the control of the police. Glittering pictures were painted of 
a golden age when a humane County Council would shower the 
spoils of the City, and of the City Companies, upon the poorest 
parts of London. Contrast with such materials for oratory the 
topics at the command of the “‘ Reactionary.” Poor man! he was 
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compelled to content himself with a sketch of the past govern- 
ment of London, and of the provisions of the Local Government 
Act, with occasional excursions into the subjects of sewage, or of 
electric lighting. Then came for him a torrent of questions, to all 
of which he was obliged to make the cold answer that the County 
Council will have nothing to do with such matters. So general is 
the conviction that the County Council will somehow or other have 
legislative powers, that I heard an elector, who called himself a 
Conservative, shout “‘ that is an insult to the ratepayers,’’ when 
a candidate said he should vote for the ‘‘ Previous Question ”’ if the 
taxation of ground-rents was brought before the Council. From 
my experience of these elections I should say that the members of 
the Radical Working Men’s Clubs were at least as interested in 
them as ina Parliamentary election. To these voters the elections 
were purely political, and fraught with the issue of just those political 
questions with which they think they are most closely concerned. 
It would be foolish of Conservatives to ignore the success with 
which the Star has stimulated Radical interest in local elections. 
The London daily press treats these contests with superb indiffer- 
ence. The Conservative London daily press carries this unconcern 
even into the region of London Parliamentary battles. But the 
Star has been indefatigable in its efforts to arouse Radical interest 
in the vestry elections last spring, in the School Board elections 
last autumn, and now, in these County Council elections. All its 
candidates are heroes; all their meetings are successful. Their 
opponents are ridiculous ; whose followers are deserting them, and 
so on and on, night after night. The refined reader may hate the 
methods, but that they have their effect it would be idle to deny. 
The attitude of the Conservatives towards these elections has 
been entirely different. Their leaders have honestly disliked the 
importation of party politics into what should have been a non- 
political question. They have urged their followers to think of the 
personal fitness of the candidates as administrators, and to disre- 
gard their political views. With constituencies so vast, and so 
apathetic, it was necessary that the Conservative Associations: 
should take some action ; but, as a general rule, they have not put 
forward, or supported, candidates as Conservatives, but have 
recommended certain candidates as being on general grounds the 
most worthy of support. I have preached, and I have practised, 
this course of conduct. But I cannot help seeing the practical disad- 
vantages which follow from it. A Conservative Association resolves 
to support A as a non-political and independent candidate. But 
then B comes forward, and says he is still more independent, and 
still less political, for he is not the candidate of any political asso- 
ciation. Again, the Association says it supports A because he is 
(apart from his opinions) the fittest man. But judgments may 
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well differ as to the relative fitness of two men, and all B’s friends 
are convinced that he is an infinitely better man of business than A. 
In the third place, it is impossible to bring London Conservative 
voters to the poll in strength, unless you persuade them that the 
essential interests of their party are at stake. Every sensible man 
must dislike fighting elections for an administrative body on party 
lines. But the! exclusion, the wise exclusion, of partisan feeling 
can only be effected by a reciprocity of forbearance on both political 
sides. In these elections there has been no such reciprocity. 
Conservatives, in very many constituencies, notably in the City, 
have properly voted for Radical candidates. But I do not know of 
any non-Radical candidate who has anywhere (unless, indeed, at 
Hampstead) received any Radical support. It is impossible to 
suppose that Conservatives will be induced to display this unreci- 
procated magnanimity over and over again. 

Such having been the action of political parties in London, 
and such the very different spirit in which they have approached 
these elections, the polls have resulted very much as might have 
been expected. Considering the invincible apathy of large sections 
of the voters, and the real difficulty which many voters must have 
had in acquainting themselves with the respective merits of the 
candidates, I think the numbers who polled were satisfactorily 
large. In Chelsea, where there was not a clear political issue, 6,004 
persons voted. At the last election for guardians there, 4,277 
voting papers were filled up. At the last School Board election 
4,016 persons voted ; and it is computed that, if contests could take 
place in all the wards of that parish at a vestry election, but 3,000 
persons would on an average vote. At the last Parliamentary 
election 8,432 voters went to the poll. Taking the polls through- 
out London, it may be said broadly that the Radicals polled very 
nearly their full strength, while the Conservatives altogether neg- 
lected to do this. In one instance, at Poplar, a Conservative, Mr. 
Bullivant, polled a larger number of votes than was given at the 
General Election not only for the Conservative candidate, but also 
for the sitting Radical Member. In three other cases individual 
candidates for the County Council have obtained a larger number 
of votes than did the victorious candidate at the General Election. 
In Central Finsbury Lord Compton got 2,333 as against the 2,245 
which carried Captain Penton in. In West St. Pancras, Mr. 
Lawson, M.P., who received 2,567 votes for Parliament, obtained 
2,800 for the Council; and, at Woolwich, Colonel Hughes, M.P., 
has 5,140 as against 4,647 given to him in his last Parliamentary 
contest. But in all these four cases there is a large gap between 
the number of votes given for the first and second candidate. The 
general character of the polling is best illustrated by looking at the 
figures in some of those constituencies in which there was a 
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contest between opposing couples of candidates on avowed party 
lines. 


Thus, in East Marylebone, in this election the poll was :— 


Marks (C.) - - 1,874 
Farquhar (C.) - - 1,815 
Sir T. Farrer (R.) - 1,800 
Holmes (R.)_—- - 1,200 


In 1886 the poll was :-— 
Lord C. Beresford (C.) 3,101 
Professor Beesly (R.) 1,616 
In West Marylebone, in this election :— 


Boulnois (C.)_ - - 2,278 
Sir R. Hanson (C.) - 2,231 
Debenham (R.) - 1,683 
Farrant (R.) - - 1,488 


In 1886 :— 
F. Seager-Hunt (C.) 3,064 
H. §. Trower (R.) - 1,942 
The falling off in the Conservative vote is much more marked 
in those constituencies in which no regular party fight occurred, 
and particularly in those where the well-to-do classes predominate. 
In South Kensington, in 1886, Sir A. Borthwick had 4,156 votes. ~ 
In this election Mr. Campbell was the first successful candidate 
with 2,086. In Norwood, the Conservative vote fell from 3,334 to 
1,329, while the opposite vote increased from 1,615 to 2,101. In 
Lewisham the Conservative vote fell from 3,839 to 2,127, and 
there was an increase in the Liberal vote. Even in Hampstead, 
which had two excellent candidates, the Conservative vote fell from 
2,707 to 1,730; but it is satisfactory to see that Mr. Birch, the 
Radical candidate in whose behalf the following grostesque reso- 
lution was passed— 


That this meeting of members of the Hampstead Liberal and Radical Associations 
and Liberal clubs deplores the fact that the Gladstonian Parliamentary candidate for 
Hampstead and the president of the association and Liberal clubs are supporting a 
Unionist candidate; that Sir William Harcourt, Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, and other Liberal leaders be desired to visit the borough and support Mr. 
Birch, the only Gladstonian Liberal in the contest, and save the Liberal cause from 
the degradation of shameful defeat ; and that Mr. Arnold Morley and the secretary of 
the Eighty Club be requested to send immediate help— 


received only 364 votes. 

It may certainly be said, as a general rule, that the poorer the 
constituency the nearer was the approximation of the Radical 
vote to their Parliamentary vote. For instance, in §.W. Bethnal 
Green, the poll was: Branch (R.), 2,406; Harrison (R.), 2,366. 
In 1886 Mr. Pickersgill, M.P., obtained 2,550. In Hoxton, Austin 
(R.) has 1,901, as against the 2,324 given to Professor Stuart in 
1886. In Haggerston, Firth (R.) has 1,791, as against the 2,054 
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given to Mr. Cremer, M.P., in 1886. The following features of the 
returns may be noted. Of twenty-eight members of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works who stood, seven only were successful. Of 
six Socialists, who stood as Socialists, Mr. Burns alone has been 
returned. He and his colleague, Mr. Tims, are locally well 
known, and whatever may be said against Mr. Burns’ opinions, all 
accounts represent him to be a man of exceptional force of charac- 
ter, and of real sincerity of conviction. Many returns show the 
power of a local connection or celebrity. Mr. Charrington heads 
the poll at Mile End, Mr. Beechcroft in North Paddington, Mr. 
Carr-Gomm in Rotherhithe, Captain Beaumont in Stepney. On 
the other hand, the itinerant candidature of Mr. Conybeare has 
been twice signally unsuccessful. Two peers, five M.P.’s, and two 
ladies, have been returned, and the bulk of the new councillors 
are men busy either in professions, trades, or manufactures. 

There can be no doubt that the general result of the elections is 
to give a majority of between twenty and thirty to those whom it 
is convenient to call Radicals. But I hesitate to think that the 
hysterical hopes of the Radical press, or the fears of timid Conser- 
vatives, will, therefore, be realised. After all, it is an insignifi- 
cant fraction of this majority which is composed of agitators or 
designing politicians. The great majority of them are solid men 
of business, genuinely anxious to make this tremendous experiment 
work for the benefit of London, and though they are Radical, they 
may prove to be as sensible administrators as the staunchest Tory 
in their body. I know several Radical Councillors who will steadily 
resist any attempt to divert the Council from its legitimate work to 
barren political agitation. It cannot be believed that Mr. Firth, 
Mr. Beal, Mr. Lloyd, and the other enthusiasts for Municipal 
Reform, will assist to discredit an administrative institution in 
whose efficiency they believe so deeply. The new Council, thanks 
to the City, has admirable leaders. It will have enough work of 
its own to do to satisfy the most laborious. At the same time, 
while I deprecate any premature disparagement of the Council, 
which we have all just helped to create, Conservatives must watch 
very narrowly the conduct and the votes of its members. If, in the 
choice of aldermen, partisan prejudices are allowed to prevail; if, 
subsequently, attempts are made to bring about changes in the 
general laws of the country, changes which in their principles and 
application cannot be limited to London, there is a plain duty 
before us, and, happily, a remedy which can be used before 
much harm can be done. To any County Councillor, who makes 
a partisan use of his position, Conservatives must, at the next 
election, offer an uncompromising and political opposition. 


C. A. Wurrmore. 
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Berween the bewildering profusion of the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, held in London last spring, and the penury of the very 
poor, what an interval! On one hand, all the richest viands the 
world can produce, on the other, starvation. On one hand, cook- 
ing of the most exquisite description, that would almost make 
a savoury dish of a pair of old kid gloves; on the other, ignorance, 
hopelessness, and indigence so profound that a salt herring is 
cooked in a most primitive fashion—lighted at a piece of burning 
paper and allowed to flare for a minute or two, then extinguished 
and eaten. Such extremes almost necessarily mark modern 
society, and are inseparable from the highiy artificial conditions 
attending it, but they fill the thoughtful with sadness, and make 
one half wonder if this is, after all, the best of all possible worlds. 
And then the revelations, so far from new to the worker among 
the poor, but so startling to the rich, brought to light by the 
recent Commission on the Sweating System, are enough to appal 
the hardest hearted; and, nevertheless, who can suggest any 
remedy as long as the labour market is glutted with incompetent 
and needy applicants for work. Life a heritage of woe, work 
done amid conditions destroying hope, strength, and vigour, a 
veritable battle for existence, a struggle to keep body and soul 
together, come what may to others, suffer who may. All very 
sad, and it is little consolation to perceive in it the working of 
great economic laws resulting in the survival of the fittest; in 
short, a beneficent struggle for existence. 

Man is that one animal who can adapt himself to the changing 
conditions of life, and the vicissitudes of climate. He can live in 
the coal-mine and on the lofty mountain summit. He is equally 
at home in Greenland and in the hottest parts of Central Africa. 
He can exist upon every kind of food—flying, creeping, swimming, 
running. Every plant yields him its produce; all nature is under 
subjection to him. It is to cooking, however, that he owes a great 
part of his superiority to other animals; it fits much food for his 
wants which otherwise he would have to throw away, and careful 
preparation and skilful cooking enlarge his resources a thousand- 
fold. Were it not for cooking, what could he live upon beyond a 
few fruits and nuts? and as he could only get these in warm 
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climates, half the earth’s surface would be closed to him as a 
permanent residence. 

How much of the greater vigour and better health of our times. 
is due to more wholesome food would be an interesting question to 
discuss; and that a well-arranged dietary has a great deal to do 
with the increasing longevity of our generation cannot be denied. 
As recently as the time of Queen Elizabeth vegetables were little 
cultivated, and still less used; and some of the kinds, which are 
now seen in every house half a dozen times a month, were abso- 
lutely unknown. The breakfast of the Maiden Queen commonly 
consisted of salt meat, bread, and strong.ale. It was not till the 
introduction into England of artificial grasses from France that 
much live-stock could be kept through the winter. As lately as 
1724 Dr. Cheyne wrote that no distemper was more common, 
fatal, and obstinate than scurvy, one of the most easily prevented 
of all diseases, and Dr. Cullen lamented that women, from their 
indoor and sedentary lives, suffered greatly from the effects of bad 
diet. Sir John Hawkins introduced the potato into Ireland in 
1565, and twenty years later Sir Francis Drake introduced it into 
England, and in 1586 Sir Walter Raleigh also brought it over here, 
but two centuries passed before it became a common food. Sir 
Walter Scott, in Waverley, describes the cottages of Tully-Veolan 
as having gardens filled with gigantic plants of kale or colewort. 
encircled with groves of nettles, where the “ now (1804) universal 
potato” was unknown. In 1800 the quartern loaf sold at 1s. 5d., 
while in January, 1801, it was 1s. 1ld.; in July, 1810, it touched 
the appalling figure of 2s. 5d. Rhubarb is quite of recent intro- 
duction, and is said to have been brought to this country in 1573. 
from the Volga, but for 200 years remained a gardener’s curiosity. 
Mr. Joseph Myatt, of Deptford, was the first Englishman to culti- 
vate it on a large scale, and in or about 1810 sent his sons to 
the Borough Market with five bunches, of which they could only 
sell three. They took ten the next time, and sold them all; and 
Myatt then resolved to plant an acre the following year. Now 
rhubarb is so commonly grown that early in summer it ceases to 
have any money value, and a little later is thrown away in vast 
quantities : and we have seen cartloads tossed carelessly on one 
side. Vegetable marrows have also grown in favour of late years, 
and are now a valuable addition to the national dietary. The 
same is equally true of the tomato, which continues dear, how- 
ever, especially in small towns, though it has of late wandered 
from the precincts of first-class fruiterers’ establishments, and 
is at last being seen in small shops in obscure streets. It is so 
prolific and easily cultivated that before long it ought to be found 
in every grocer’s, and in hundreds of thousands of houses. 
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Much curious information can be given about food, treated not 
scientifically, but as a source of amusement; and we purpose 
laying before the reader some faets that cannot fail to interest 
him, although some of them may be rather startling. 

National prejudices regarding food are an endless source of 
merriment to the philosopher. The Turks, not very squeamish in 
their diet, according to Dr. W. F. Ainsworth, of Euphrates explo- 
ration fame, will not touch oysters, which we and our American 
cousins regard as dainties. The Digger Indians, of the Pacific 
Coast, among the wretchedest of mortals, laid in a store of locust 
powder, sufficient to last seven years, after the great swarms of 
1875. According to Frank Buckland, whose dietetic experiments 
showed a brave spirit and a singular disregard of conventional 
prejudices, the flesh of the boa constrictor is good, and tastes like 
veal. Quass, the fermented cabbage water of the Russians, is de- 
scribed as tasting like stale fish and soapsuds, but, in spite of its 
somewhat objectionable flavour, it has millions of votaries. Rats 
in Chinese cities sell at two shillings the dozen, and in the 
butcher’s shop the hind quarters of the dog hang side by side with 
those of the sheep, and command a higher price per pound. The 
edible birds’ nests of the same omnivorous people fetch double 
their weight in silver, the finest varieties, indeed, commanding six 
sovereigns the pound. The West Indian negroes refuse to touch 
stewed rabbit, but eat palm worms fried in fat, and baked snakes. 
Parrots, though tough, are eaten in Mexico, while the Argen- 
tine Guachos hunt skunks for the sake of their flesh. In Corsica 
the octopus is first boiled and then roasted, and is esteemed a 
delicacy. Lizard’s eggs are devoured in the Pacific Islands, while 
the natives of the Antilles eat alligator’s eggs. Turtle, now the 
luxury of the rich, is said only to have been eaten by the very 
poorest inhabitants of Jamaica up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Ants are consumed in Brazil, served with a 
resinous sauce, while in Siam they are taken curried. The 
Cingalese, after robbing the bee of its honey, eat it; and the 
Chinese, always models of thrift, after winding the silk from the 
cocoon, eat the chrysalis of the silkworm. 

Raw fish must have been eaten in the twelfth century by the 
Norwegians, if William of Malmesbury, in his account of the 
Crusades, is to be accepted as an authority. That quaint writer, 
after remarking “that the most distant islands and savage 
countries were inspired with the ardent passion” to take part in 
the crusades, continues, ‘“‘ The Welshman left his hunting, the 
Scotchman his fellowship with vermin, the Dane his drinking 
party, and the Norwegian his raw fish.” But what is raw fish 
compared with satisfying the appetite on human flesh; the lowest 
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depth to which degradation can descend. Never surely was 
cannibalism invested with greater pomp and circumstance than 
among the Aztecs, at the time of the Spanish Conquest of Mexico. 
This great people, a singularly fierce and warlike race, had, in 
some directions, made great advances in civilization, and, judging 
from what they had achieved, might, under favourable circum- 
stances, have ultimately developed into an enlightened and 
scientific people. The Spanish Conquest destroyed their power, 
threw them back irretrievably, and caused suffering and misery 
of almost unexampled severity. The siege of Mexico, less interest- 
ing to the world than that of Jerusalem by Titus, can be compared 
with the latter in the number of lives sacrificed, and the privations 
of the besieged. The Aztecs were sufficiently civilized to have 
sumptuous banquets furnished with all the luxuries of that 
favoured region, but human flesh was a principal feature of the 
repast, though probably partly a survival of barbarism, partly a 
religious rite. Prescott’s description will bear reproducing :— 

The most loathsome part of the story—the manner in which the body of the 
sacrificed captive was disposed of, remains yet to be told. It was delivered to 
the warrior who had taken him in battle, and by him, after being dressed, was served 
up in an entertainment to his friends. This was not the coarse repast of famished 
cannibals, but a banquet teeming with delicious beverages and delicate viands, 
prepared with art, and attended by both sexes, who, as we shall see hereafter, 
conducted themselves with all the decorum of civilized life. Surely never were 
refinement and the extreme of barbarism brought so closely in contact with each 
other. 

Cannibalism could never have originated among people as en- 
lightened as the Aztecs, though such is the force of custom that, 
handed down from their ancestors, it continued to be practised as 
@ religious ceremony: religion has always been eminently con- 
servative, and faithfully retains the rites of long past ages. Pro- 
bably in its inception cannibalism had a less noble excuse, and was 
the outcdme of actual starvation. It is recorded that during the 
terrible war waged by Elizabeth against the revolted Irish, the 
sufferings of the latter were at times so awful that three children 
were once found feeding on the dead body of their mother ; 
and in William’s merciless subjection of Yorkshire, the wretched 
inhabitants who escaped the Conqueror’s fury in part sup- 
ported life on the dead horses left by his army, and then had to 
greedily devour human flesh. Among the wretched savages of 
Australia, compelled at times to support existence on roots, snakes, 
and other reptiles, and regarding the rotten blubber of a dead 
whale flung upon the beach as a great luxury, cannibalism would 
have been more excusable than in ancient Mexico. 

The repasts of the Aztecs were on a scale and sumptuousness 
which entitle them to attention. Nothing shows this better than 
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the following passage from Prescott’s brilliant History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico :— 

The table was well provided with substantial meats, especially game, among which 
the most conspicuous was the turkey, erroneously supposed, as its name imports, te 
have come originally from the East. These more solid dishes were flanked by others 
of vegetables and fruit of every delicious variety found on the North American 
continent. The different viands were prepared in various ways, with delicious sauces 
and seasoning, of which the Mexicans were very fond. Their palate was still further 
regaled by confections and pastry, for which their maize, flour, and sugar supplied 
ample materials. Another dish of a disgusting character was sometimes added to the 
feast, especially when the celebration partook of a religious character. On such an 
occasion a slave was sacrificed, and his flesh, elaborately dressed, formed one of the 
chief ornaments of the banquet. Cannibalism in the form of an epicurean science, 
becomes even the more revolting. The meats were kept warm by chafing-dishes. 
The table was ornamented with vases of silver, and sometimes gold, of delicate 
workmanship. The drinking-cups and spoons were of the same costly materials, and 
likewise of tortoise-shell. The favourite beverage was chocolate flavoured with vanilla 
and different spices. They had a way of preparing the froth of it so as to make it 
almost solid enough to be eaten, and took it cold. The fermented juice of the magney, 
with a mixture of sweets and acids, supplied also various agreeable drinks of different 
degrees of strength, and formed the chief beverage of the elder part of the company. 

The Aztec Emperor took his meals alone; the well-matted floor 
of the Imperial dining-hall being covered with innumerable dishes ; 
and sometimes the monarch, but more often his steward, pointed to 
the dishes which the former preferred, and which were kept hot by 
means of chafing-dishes. That veracious chronicler, Bernal Diaz, 
has related certain particulars as to some of the dishes which show 
the credulity of the Spanish conquerors. The first cover, he said, 
was a fricassée or stew of little children; but he was not prepared 
to vouch for the accuracy of the statement. The royal bill of fare 
comprised hundreds of rich dishes, and, besides domestic animals 
in abundance, included game from the most distant regions and 
fish from the Gulf of Mexico, which the day before had been 
swimming about in its native element, and the most luscious fruits 
were unsparingly heaped upon the board. 

Between the sumptuous repasts of Aztec monarchs and the 
scanty fare of Inuit hunters what a contrast! The Inuit sits for 
hours at the blow-hole of the seal with the thermometer forty or 
fifty degrees below zero, patiently waiting for his prey, and when he 
has speared it, gorges himself on its warm blubber and hot blood. 

Charles Augustus Murray, half a century ago, in his charming 
Travels in North America, a valuable work seldom looked at 
now, gave a lively account of his residence among the Pawnee 
Indians of the then remote regions of the Platte; he describes the 
following picturesque but strange scene. The religious character 
of cannibalism is distinctly shown in much that follows :— 


The Sioux and the Winnebagoes had been for some time at war, but had agreed 
upon a temporary cessation of hostilities, when a party of about eight warriors of the 
former tribe came down to the bank of the river and saw on the island a Winnebagoe 
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encampment containing eleven persons, all women and children, the men having gone 
out upon a hunting expedition. The sight of these helpless victims aroused the thirst 
of the Sioux for blood, and, regardless of the truce, they plunged into the river, swam 
to the island, and commenced an indiscriminate massacre. One heroic boy only 
escaped : he drew his little arrow to the feathers, buried it deep in the breast of one 
of his enemies, then, plunging into the thickets, fled, not for safety, but revenge. 
Swimming the river, he ran down its eastern bank to Fort Crawford, where his dreadful 
tale soon drew to his side many of his own tribe, who instantly returned with him 
towards the island. When they arrived at the scene of slaughter their shouts and 
yells were deafening. Women and children had joined them in great numbers, and 
mingled their shrieks and lamentations with the revengeful cries of the men. At length 
they espied the body of the Sioux whom the brave boy had pierced with his arrow; he 
was by this time quite dead, but had contrived to crawl a few hundred paces from the 
encampment, and thus his companions had, in the hurry of their flight, forgotten to 
carry off his body. The Winnebagoes now surrounded it and prepared to wreak upon 
it all the indignities which fury and revenge could suggest. The minister on whom 
the office devolved was a handsome young girl of eighteen, who was the nearest 
relative present of those who had been massacred: she stepped forward with a coun- 
tenance calm and unmoved, seized the scalping knife, divided the bones of the breast 
with a skill and rapidity which proved that the work was neither new nor unpleasant 
to her, and tearing out the heart cut it into small slices, which she presented, warm and 
reeking, to the savage men around her, who ate them in gloomy and revengeful silence. 


The religion of the wild Red Indian tribes cannot be compared 
with those softer tenets and more exalted principles and practices 
in which we have been brought up; nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that custom and familiarity might prevent any feeling of repug- 
nance at customs strangely repulsive when seen by other races, 
and even the most civilized people may have habits objectionable 
to their neighbours. Eating the flesh of one’s enemies was 
singularly enough thought to transfer some of the best qualties 
of the slaughtered man to his foes. As recently as the latter 
half of the last century the fierce warriors of the Six Nations— 
that merciless people who carried the brand and the scalping- 
knife over half the Atlantic States—are said by an eminent 
writer to have eaten the flesh of slaughtered foes, and the hand 
of an enemy was, a hundred years ago, actually fished out of 
some soup which was being prepared for table. The Maori love 
of human flesh is asserted not to have had any religious or cere- 
monial significance, but seems to have sprung from a less poetical 
origin. It is generally ascribed to the craving for flesh, not 
otherwise easy to gratify in those islands before the arrival of the 
English and the introduction of the pig, with the flesh of which 
the Maoris are said to have compared human meat. ‘‘ Marco Polo 
notices a civilized people in south-eastern China, and another in 
Japan, who drank the blood and ate the flesh of their captives, 
esteeming it the most savoury food in the world. The Mongols, 
according to Sir John Maundeville, regard the ears ‘ Sowced in 
vynegre ’ as a particular dainty.” 

Hunger and scarcity often force people to partake of loathsome 
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diet, or rather, of food which, at other times, and in more favourable 
circumstances, they would not touch. Flesh does not differ very 
materially in taste whatever its source, when its juices are 
squeezed out. Our British repugnance to horse-flesh seems rather 
due to the inexplicable prejudices of the early Christian Church 
than to loftier motives, at least, so says Professor Huxley. In 
France that prejudice is being overcome, and in this matter the 
French are teaching usa most useful lesson. Bulwer Lytton tells 
us, and the statement is confirmed by other authorities, that the 
early Christian priests, more particularly in their relations with 
the Scandinavians, were often compelled to give their fierce con- 
verts greater latitude than we should consider quite decorous in 
these more squeamish times. They were obliged to permit indis- 
criminate polygamy, that being a weakness, a natural failing of 
the flesh, but when it came to permitting their neophytes to eat 
horse-flesh—that was too much. A score or two of wives more or 
less, well, that was only a mild, far-away imitation of David and 
Solomon, but horse-flesh, never! and though their stern refusal 
might imperil the salvation of their converts and drive them back 
to heathenism, horse-flesh eaten in honour of Odin they must for 
ever abjure, contenting themselves with a few additional wives. 
Our ancient British ancestors, though they esteemed horse-flesh a 
delicacy, regarded the hare with abhorrence, and, like the Hebrews, 
shuddered when it was proposed that they should eat it. We 
loathe the horse, but wage such merciless war on the hare, in and 
out of season, that it is approaching extinction. Murray, in 
another part of his North American Travels, gives the following 
graphic narrative. He and his companions had been short of 
food for some time, and were ready to devour anything that 
presented itself :— 


We were now savage and hungry, and ready to devour a wolf if we could get 
nothing better, so I levelled my rifle and shot this unknown skulker by the stone. On 
going up to him he proved to be a grey badger. I know that in the north-west 
Highlands of Scotland this animal is sometimes eaten, and his hams (when cured) are 
considered a great delicacy. My young companion made rather a wry face at the idea 
of feeding on what he had always considered abominable vermin, but professed him- 
self open to conviction, and willing to make the experiment. So we forthwith skinned 
and cleaned the creature; and as I felt sure that neither my German friend nor my 
Scotch servant would taste it if they knew what it was, I determined to play them a 
trick for their own advantage. We accordingly cut off his head and tail, and, 
carrying it back to the camp, told them we had brought them a bear cub. They both 
examined it and neither discovered the imposition. We made our soup and I broiled my 
badger; his own fat was all the basting he required, and when he was served up we 
all agreed we never had eaten more sweet or excellent meat; it had but one fault, 
being so exceedingly fat it surpassed in that respect any pig or other animal that I ever 
saw; fortunately it was young, or it could not have been even so tender as it actually 
was. While we were eating it the younger John cast many significant and comic 
glances at me, and I had the greatest difficulty in maintaining my gravity. However, 
I did so, and in order to heighten the effect of the joke, I contrived to turn the con- 
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versation upon the various meats and animals which prairie travellers might be often 
constrained by hunger to eat. After mentioning in succession the beaver, the fox, the bear 
and the wolf, I said to the elder John: ‘* Supposing we were hard pressed for food, how 
would you like to partake of a badger?” The answer was emphatically delivered 
with a visage of horror: ‘‘ Lord, Sir, I’d rather starve than eat that nasty vermin.” 
We concluded our dinner, and our two unconscious badger-fed companions prosecuted 


their journey merrily, congratulating themselves on the excellent dinner which the 
young bear had afforded. So much for prejudice. 


When we were staying at Richmond, in Virginia, we found that 
young opossum was a great delicacy. A friend obtained one, and 
stewed it according to the most approved fashion, and it was then 
served up. Even at the dainty meals of our Oxford days we had 
never partaken of anything more delicious ; perhaps the only fault 
was that the dish was rather too fat and rich, but beyond that 
trifling drawback it was perfect. Young opossum would, no doubt, 
be regarded in England as vermin or little better, and no one would, 
we are sure, touch it. So much for ignorance and stupidity. 

As a boy we used to try innumerable culinary experiments, and 
we remember stewing squirrels and jackdaws. The former were 
rich, tender, and palatable, but the latter were indescribably tough, 
although they made delicious gravy. Starlings, which we found 
rather bitter, we also often cooked, as well as many other kinds of 
birds. It is better to skin than merely to feather them, and it is far 
easier to prepare small birds for table in that way. Personally we 
were without prejudice, though it is curious to notice the inexplicable 
prejudices which the ancient Jews entertained for foods not exactly 
tempting, but, at the same time, not unpalatable. The snail, in 
common with other creeping things, was prohibited; certainly the 
snail is not nutritious, though, in other respects, it is harmless 
enough, and is still eaten largely. ‘‘ These also shall be unclean 
unto you among the creeping things that creep upon the earth— 
the weasel, and the mouse, and the tortoise after his kind, and 
the ferret, and the chameleon, and the lizard, and the snail 
and the mole.” 

Prejudice is at the bottom of much of our repugnance to good, 
wholesome food. Kid is not particularly dainty—rather gelatinous 
and insipid; at least, when we were living in Cornwall, where kid 
is not infrequently eaten in the form of pie, we found it so. In 
some parts of the world it is a favourite and common dish. A 
handsome present of kid was once sent to an English gentleman, 
who, with that urbanity and good feeling so conspicuous a trait 
of some of our countrymen, returned it, with the curt message that 
he did not eat dog. Stewed kid might be a more savoury and 
palatable dish than kid pie, but we do not know, never having tried 
it done in that fashion. 

No systematic attempt after the Revolution of 1688 was made to 
enforce the old laws against meat during Lent, though they remained 
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on the Statute Book, and consequently continued to be the law of 
the land till 1863. In Catholic times fish was, as every schoolboy 
knows, the common food of the healthy during Lent, only the sick 
being permitted, under medical orders, to take the flesh of animals 
and birds ; but the craving for the more savoury viands was some- 
times too much for the weakness of the flesh. Woe, however, to 
the offenders if discovered ; and heavy penalties for infringing the 
law continued to be enforced for a century or more after the 
Reformation. In 1563, in the house of the landlady of the Rose 
Tavern, St. Catherine’s Tower, raw and cooked meat were found 
during Lent, and for thus disregarding the law she was put into the 
pillory, and five other women, who had eaten of the prohibited 
food, passed the night in the stocks. In 1636, at Hull, the 
plague was raging, and the mayor applied jor a general dispensa- 
tion to allow the citizens to eat meat during Lent. The Arch- 
bishop of York, however, refused to grant it, arguing that general 
dispensations were not contemplated by law, but that each case 
must be judged on its own individual merits. 

A very curious licence to eat meat in Lent from the parish of 
Wraxall reads as follows :— 

Somsett. Whereas Samuel Gorges, of Wraxall, in the said county, Esq., aged sixty- 
three or thereabouts, and Jane his wife, aged about sixty years old, have been both 
longe sicke of the gout and the stone, and are not able to eat fish all this time of 
Lent and other fasting days wout manifest hurt and p’judice to their healths. These 
are ther’fore that Ezekiell Pownell, Rector of the Psh Church of Wraxall aforesaid, 
doth certifye and doe by these presentes, Licence the said Samuel Gorges and Jane 
his wife to eat flesh according to the lawe in that case made and p’vided. Given under 
our hand this eleventh day of March. Thomas Evans, Churchwarden. Anno 
Domini 1660. 

In Frank Buckland’s charming Curiosities of Natural History, 
which every lover of nature ought to read and study, there occurs 
the following amusing passage. Mr. Buckland’s works are a 
perfect treasury, and abound in racy [anecdotes and delightful 
adventures felicitously told. 

Dean Buckland used to tell a good story relative to otters. On one occasion, when 
travelling abroad, in a Roman Catholiccountry, a waiter at a table d’héte brought round 
a dish, and wished to know if he ** would have alittle fish.” He took some fish, and 
when eating it discovered a bone, which he well knew was the bone of no fish, but 
rather of some mammal. Wrapping it up in a bit of paper he preserved it, and found 
out ultimately that it was the bone of an otter, which the landlord of the hotel, not 
being a naturalist, had considered to be fish and a proper dish for afast-day. On telling 
this story to my friend, Mr. Petterick, Her Majesty’s Consul at Khartoum, Upper 
Egypt, who lately brought over the young hippopotamus to England, he informed me 
that the appetites of the Arabs caused them to stretch their creed as regards eating 
fish still farther than did the landlord who served up the otter. For the Arabs cook, 
eat, and relish the flesh of the hippopotamus, calling this monstrous mammal “a fish,” | 
for it often suits their purpose so to do. 


The Normans used to eat the crane, curlew, bustard and heron, 
and these birds continued to be eaten in times long subsequent to 
the Conquest. It is related of William the Conqueror that he struck 
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bis favourite, William Fitz-Osborn, for bringing a half-roasted 
crane to table. As the heron and the crane feed chiefly on frogs, 
fish, and other animal foods, they can hardly have a delicate and 
agreeable flavour according to the fastidious taste of our times; 
they were larded with pork or bacon fat and eaten with ginger. At 
high festivals the swan and the peacock were also served up. On 
the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Chatsworth, 
December 20th, 1872, they lunched with the Duke of Rutland at 
Haddon Hall and were served with boar’s head, and peacock pie. 

The familiar Spanish Olla Podrida, described as consisting of 
a handful of every kind of food, animal and vegetable, that can be 
come at, and covered with water and stirred till thoroughly tender, 
would not be a bad way of preparing doubtful foods; in that guise 
they could not be recognized, and would not offend the dainty 
palate of the most fastidious. In what we are pleased to call 
highly civilized countries the preparations for meals are on a scale 

that compare rather strangely with the meagre diet of St. John the 
- Baptist, while the frugal habits of Cardinal Manning—a small 
allowance of bread and water—show on how little human life can 
be sustained in vigour. 

No greater mistake can be made than to imagine that physical 
and intellectual vigour can only be maintained or can be best 
maintained on a rich variety of meat and other savoury foods. It 
is a prejudice which entails indescribable suffering on our country- 
men, and finds constant and well-paid employment for hundreds of 
physicians. No one knows on how little he can support life in 
comfort until he has tried. Among our friends we have the honour 
to number a man of culture and refinement, who, in early life, lived 
at Glasgow University on five shillings a week ; he candidly admits 
that he did not like his fare; but he found that there was a great 
deal of spending in that small sum, and out of it he paid for a room 
and for his food, and succeeded in getting an education which has 
enabled him to rise to eminence and to fill a distinguished 
position as a public man in Birmingham. As an experiment, too, 
we ourselves once lived for several weeks on three shillings and 
sixpence a week; we lacked nothing, and we learnt that a man 
leading an active and busy life could keep in perfect vigour on food 
costing only sixpence a day, but then some knowledge of the pro- 
perties of food and the arrangement of dietaries is necessary to 
make such as experiment successful. 

In Colonel Strahan’s valuable report on the survey of the 
Nicobar Islands a curious passage occurs. Small services among 
the inhabitants are usually paid for, we read, in rum or castor 
oil, which they generally mix together, and then eagerly drink ; 
that reminds us of one of our brothers, who, when a child, was fond 
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of castor oil, and would drink it in small quantities with gusto, and, 
we believe, without unpleasant consequences. 

Luxurious eating and drinking are not confined to England, and 
we can vouch for the truth of the following extract :—‘‘ In America 
the elaborateness of the menu for breakfast, dinner, and supper is 
very striking—the breakfast in the large hotels lasting from eight to 
eleven, luncheon from one to three, dinner from six to eight, tea 
from eight to nine, and supper from ten to twelve; making ten 
hours a day for the consumption of most elaborate meals.” And, 
believe one who knows, Americans do not allow the banquet to 
leave the table untasted. The Romans, as every child has been 
taught, carried their sumptuous cuisine even farther than the 
Americans of our day. The lavish expenditure of the Romans on 
the cena, the great meal of the day, was often fabulous. Vitellius 
is actually reported to have squandered 400 sestertia, about 
£3,228, on his daily supper, though surely this must be a monstrous 
exaggeration!!! The celebrated feast to which he invited his 
brother Lucius cost 3,000 sestertia, or £40,350. Suetonius relates 
that it consisted of 2,000 different dishes of fish, and 7,000 of fowls, 
and this did not exhaust the bill of fare. His daily food was 
luxurious and varied beyond precedent. The deserts of Lybia, the 
shores of Spain, and the waters of the Carpathian seas were dili- 
gently searched to furnish his table with dainties, while the savage 
wilds of Britain had to bear their part in replenishing his larder. 
Had he reigned long, Josephus says that he would have exhausted 
the wealth of the Roman Empire itself. Adlius Verus, another of 
those worthies, was equally profuse in the extravagance of his 
suppers. Itis said that a single entertainment, to which only a dozen 
guests were invited, cost six million sesterces—6,000 sestertia, that 
is, or nearly £48,500. History relates that his whole life was passed 
eating and drinking in the voluptuous retreats of Daphne or at the 
luxurious banquets of Antioch. So profuse, indeed, was the extra- 
vagance of those times that to entertain an Emperor was to face 
almost certain ruin; one dish alone at the table of Heliogabalus is 
said to have cost about £4,000 of our money. No wonder these 
imperial feasts were lengthened out for hours, and that every 
artifice, often revolting in the extreme, was used to prolong the 
pleasure of eating, or that Philoxenus should have wished that he 
had the throat of a crane with a delicate palate all the way down. 
One does not like to associate the name of Julius Cesar with habits 
of low gluttony that would disgrace a prize-fighter, and yet if our 
memory does not play us false, even he did not disdain to take 
emetics to return to his banquets with a keen appetite. Time 
sooner or later lifts the veil from the secret life of the great men of 
past times; and it is humiliating to have such a revelation afforded 
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us of the habits of poor Humboldt, as Dr. Moritz Busch gives :— 
‘The conversation then turned for a time on matters of the table, 
and it was said among other things that Alexander von Humboldt, 
the ideal man of our democracy, was an enormous eater, who, at 
Court, heaped on his plate whole mountains of lobster salad and 
other indigestible delicacies and then swallowed them down. At 
the last course we had roast hare, when Bismarck remarked, ‘ This 
French thing is not to be compared with our Pomeranian hare, 
which gets its fine flavour from the heath and thyme on which it 
feeds.’”” Bismarck is a large man, physically and intellectually, 
and requires a great deal of food; but his mode of life is not 
altogether to be commended for imitation. At one time he seems 
to have taken next to nothing in the earlier part of the day, and 
to have reserved himself for a supreme effort in the evening, when 
he more than made amends for his abstinence, and, mention it not 
at a temperance gathering! to have done wonders in a fashion not 
approved by the total abstainer. 

A most amusing account of a mandarin’s banquet, which would 
almost approach a Roman ccena, has been given by Mr. Cochran. 
The dinner began with hot wine prepared from rice and sweet 
buckwheat biscuits. The first course comprised custards, preserved 
rice, fruit, salted earthworms, smoked fish and ham, Japan leather 
—have we not said that good cooking would make a pair of kid 
gloves palatable—and pigeon’s eggs, the shells of the last softened by 
immersion in vinegar: all these were cold. Then followed sharks’ 
fins, birds’ nests, deer sinews, and other dishes of an equally 
dainty and digestible character. More solid foods followed, such 
as rice and curry, chopped bears’ paws, mutton and beef cut into 
small cubes and floating in gravy, pork in various ways, the flesh 
of cats and puppies stewed in buffalo’s milk, shan tung or white 
cabbage, and sweet potatoes, fowls split open, flattened, and grilled, 
their livers floating in hot oil, and cooked eggs of every description, 
not quite new-laid though, as they were found to contain young 
birds. On the removal of some of the flower-vases there came a 
surprise ; a large covered dish was placed in the midst of the feast, 
and when the cover was removed the board was in a moment 
covered with young crabs, which scrambled out of the vessel with 
astonishing agility, for the poor little unfortunates had been 
plunged into vinegar at the beginning of the banquet; this made 
them run wildly, but the guests pounced upon them, and putting 
them into their mouths crunched them up alive. After this sot 
was handed round ; this is a liquor made from a Japanese bean, 
and is used to revive the jaded appetite. Relays of soft and shell- 
fish followed, and these were succeeded by broth, and a dish of the 
costly and dainty birds’-nest soup. A sumptuous dessert brought 
the banquet to a close. 
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The exhaustive character of the menu at our well-filled tables 
makes it rather difficult to appreciate the greater daintiness of our 
pre-Roman ancestors, or, more accurately, fellow-countrymen, who 
are reported to have held it to be wrong to eat fowls, geese, and 
hares, though they bred and reared them for pleasure. In those 
days, tradition says that the hare was a domestic animal, and that 
British fowls were reared and exported to Rome and Gaul in 
large numbers for the cockpit. Simplicity of diet, not to say insuffi- 
ciency of food, could hardly go farther than in the provisioning of 
the navy at the time of the Spanish Armada, when the daily 
allowance was shorn of all luxuries, and when the fleet seems at 
times to have had on board supplies for only half a dozen frugal 
meals. Some of the records recently published in the Times should 
teach a valuable lesson as regards the economical management of 
large bodies of fighting men. 

The exhausted appetite of gourmands and gourmets craves 
variety. What a pleasing sense of change there would be were 
bread and water for a few days substituted for the elaborate menu 
to which it had been long accustomed. If on the first day the 
appetite did not rise to the occasion, then, patience ; and next day 
matters would improve, or, at the worst, all would be well on the 
third or fourth. The wonderful properties of the gastric juice 
must be thanked for the impunity with which many rich, highly 
spiced, and most unwholesome foods are taken. How otherwise 
could game be eaten with safety when it had been hanging a 
modest three weeks, and mutton that, to give it a venison flavour, 
had been waiting until the mould forming upon it had changed 
the original red hue of the joint to a very decided green. The 
gastric juice sometimes fails to render its accustomed service, and 
then the system seriously and inexplicably suffers. A Spanish 
naval surgeon, Sefior Don Antonio Jurado y Calero, has recently 
described the serious effects observed on board his ship, the gun- 
boat Magallanes, from eating fish caught in the bay of Buena 
Esperanza on the south coast of Cuba. Twenty-seven officers and 
men were affected with dangerous constitutional disturbance, and 
others with nervous symptoms. It was some time before the 
sufferers got over their ailments, and even those least seriously 
affected were indisposed for a long time, and were troubled with 
great sleeplessness and headache for three or four weeks ; even the 
worst cases, however, returned to duty in two days. As the gastric 
juice is strongly antiseptic, and so robs many a poisonous dish of 
its danger, a curious inquiry would be afforded by an investigation 
of the causes which sometimes defeat its beneficent operation, or, 
shall we say, of the particular changes in the foods and drinks 
taken into the system, that make the gastric juice powerless to 
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discharge its normal functions. Everyone knows that a food or 
dish, which does not as a rule disagree, will at times act like a 
powerful drug, and occasion serious inconvenience and derangement 
of the digestive apparatus. Why is this? Can anyone answer ? 

The unprecedented cheapness of food has no doubt had some- 
thing to do with the success of the penny and halfpenny dinners 
of which a good deal has been heard of late. In Johnson’s time 
twopenny dinners were sometimes all that indigent men of letters 
could afford, but a penny dinner! whoever heard of such a thing 
before? Three-halfpence has been for years, in the poorest dis- 
tricts of London, the usual expenditure for dinner on the part of 
children : a penny going in pudding, and a halfpenny for potatoes. 
When twopence is reached, the weary little creature is allowed to 
sit down and have a little gravy. The a la Squirt dinners of the 
Parisian poor presented some peculiar features: tin soup-basins 
were nailed to the table, and the attendants drew up the soup in a 
huge syringe, and the basin was then charged with its allowance. 
The price of the meal—four sous—had to be paid on the moment : 
if there was any difficulty in getting payment the syringe was 
called into requisition, and the inexorable waitress sucked up the 
mess into it again, to deposit it in the basin of some more wealthy 
customer. 

To pass to eggs—one of our commonest and cheapest foods—a 
few words may not be out of place. A well-known writer says :— 
“It is only within narrow limits that there can be said to be 
variety, for there is no egg of a bird known which is not good 
for food, or which could not be eaten by a hungry man. This is 
due to their similarity in chemical composition, for there is always 
a white portion and a yolk, the former consisting of nearly pure 
albumen with water, and the latter of albumen, oils, sulphur, and 
water.” 

Eggs are cheap, convenient and wholesome, but if too freely 
taken for a long time satiate the appetite. At one time we used to 
have eggs of many descriptions seldom seen at English tables in 
inordinate quantities—large and small—highly coloured and white, 
full flavoured and nearly flavourless, and we had such a sickening 
of them, that, at our own table, we now rarely touch them; that 
does not, however, imply that we deny their virtues and whole- 
someness. They are general favourites and‘are rarely declined, 
but cases occur in which they are disliked, and the stomach 
loathes them. An admirable leader appeared in the Standard 
a few months ago on this subject; the writer most humorously 
and pleasantly dwelling upon their good properties and exceeding 
cheapness. Directly afterwards a correspondent objected as 
follows :—‘‘In the excellent article of the Standard of to-day— 
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December 9th—it is stated that no honest appetite ever yet 
rejected an egg in some guise. May I remind you that there are 
persons to whom eggs in every guise are more or less poison? I 
am very intimately acquainted with the case of an honest and 
healthy appetite, and a sound and robust constitution, to which 
even so small a portion of egg as may go to lighten a shaped 
cream, eaten at luncheon, will cause an afternoon of agony. I 
believe the case is not isolated.” This practically amounts to 
saying that some people cannot take those foods which their neigh- 
bours relish, and on which they could live for weeks or months. 
That antipathy may not be due to daintiness, but to some pecu- 
liarity of the system or of the constitution. A learned physician 
of our acquaintance finds that red currants occasion him extreme 
indigestion, and make his face flush scarlet; otherwise he is a 
strong, and not a fanciful man. 

Sea-birds are rarely eatable, their flesh being overpoweringly 
full-flavoured and strong, as, for that matter, are their eggs, which 
require long cooking—boiling, indeed, for forty minutes—to be 
palatable. At one time we used to pick and eat sea-birds’ eggs; 
but the latter soon ceased to be a pleasure. The little auk, or 
puffin, is the least disagreeable sea-bird with which we are ac- 
quainted, and skinned and cooked in a pie with lean beef is not 
unpalatable; indeed, we are not sure that it could be distinguished 
from wild pigeon: though, of course, it would not do to disclose the 
bird’s name. “The flesh of a fish-eating bird, as the sea-gull, and 
of a carrion-bird, as the crow or buzzard, is disagreeable ; and even 
a domesticated fowl, as the duck, may be rendered unpalatable 
by being fed on fish.” The eggs of domestic fowls fed on fish or 
other coarse food, will not be found pleasant. Some north and 
west Scotch islanders eat sea-birds in large quantities, almost living 
upon them ; but their palates must be less dainty than ours, and it 
may be that necessity, ‘‘the mother of invention,” in their case 
compels them to eat with apparent relish what they would not 
touch under happier circumstances. Sea-birds, well salted—an 
excellent way of eating them—may possibly in some small degree 
lose their piquancy and full flavour, but under the most favourable 
conditions, and with every care in their preparation, can hardly be 
more palatable than jackdaws. 

French cooks, though often dirty and unpleasant in the prepara- 
tion of stews, excel in them; and we often sigh as we try to 
masticate meat, closely resembling leather or oak-bark, for the 
skill of some foreign housewife, who would, at any rate, know how 
to make the tough food palatable, and would extract rich gravy 
from meat that an Englishman would consign to the dogs. 

To turn to culinary triumphs under difficulties, ‘‘ During the Siege 
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of Paris, in December, 1870, the resources of the epicure were 
severely taxed, and the following is said to have been the menu 
of a diner de siége given by the Paris Jockey Club. It was 
entrusted to the famous epicure, Baron Brisse, and consisted of the 
following items :—Hors-d’ceuvre, radishes, herring marine, onions 
& la Provengale, slightly salt butter, gherkins, and olives. First 
course—soup of slightly salted horse, with vegetables; ass flesh 
cutlets with carrots; mule’s liver sauté aux champignons ; horses’ 
lights with white sauce; carpe 4 la matelotte; fried gudgeons, 
celery heads with seasoning. Second course—quarter of dog 
braised; leg of dog roasted; rats cooked upon the ashes; rat 
pie with mushrooms; eel a la broche; salad of celery and small 
salad: Dessert—Dutch cheese, apples, pears, marmalade au 
Kersch, giteau d’Italie au fromage de Chester.” The banquet, 
which was served in one of the principal establishments of the 
Chausée d’Antin, is said to have been a complete success. 

During this same siege a time before long came when every 
article of food had to be utilized ; it was then found that the fat of 
horses made an excellent substitute for butter. Payen, indeed, 
claimed for it a marked superiority over the fat of oxen, since it 
never got that unpleasant tallow-like smell, which distinguishes 
the latter when it has once been raised to a temperature above that 
of boiling water. Our unconquerable English objection to horse- 
flesh has not a shadow of reason to rest upon; and abundant 
proofs are forthcoming that it is palatable and wholesome. A 
friend of ours, now dead, told us that a fine young hunter, 
accidentally killed in Worcestershire we believe, was served up by 
its fond and disconsolate master to a large party of guests, and 
was on all hands admitted to be delicious, tender, and full of 
flavour, but to taste rather too sweet, as though containing sugar. 

Reference has often been made to the strange uses to which the 
Parisiarts, during the famous siege, put many of their four-legged 
companions and humble friends. ‘‘ After all supplies from outside 
had been cut off (22nd Septemver, 1870) it was determined to 
sacrifice the inmates of the Zoological Gardens (the Jardin des 
Plantes). The animals were slaughtered and eaten. Geofrey 
Saint Hilaire has drawn up a list from accounts kept at the time, 
from which we learn that from the 18th of October to the end of 
1870, the following were sold and eaten in the order given :—One 
dwarf zebu, £14; two buffaloes, £12; two Sambour stags, £20; 
twelve carps, £6; two yaks, £15 6s.; three geese, £2 8s.; one 
small zebra, £16; one lot of hens and ducks, £34 10s.; one lot of 
ducks, £4 12s.; eleven rabbits, £4; four reindeer, £32; two 
Nilgau antelopes, £40; one doe, £12; two Wapiti stags, £100; 
one antelope, £26; two camels, £160; one yak calf, £8; two 
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camels, £200; two elephants, £1,080. Most of these creatures 
were sold toan English butcher named Deboos,”—the name, by the 
way, has not an English ring,—‘‘ who had a shop in the Avenue de 
Friedland, well stocked through the siege with all possible and 
previously impossible kinds of meat. Killing the elephants, 
Castor and Pollux, presented some difficulty. The former was 
fired at three times, and was finally despatched by means of a steel 
bullet from a Chassepot. A single shot behind the ear brought 
Pollux to the ground. The flesh of the elephant was sold at fifty 
to sixty fancs a kilo. Trunk and feet were regarded as particular 
delicacies by the gourmets. The same butcher sold the flesh of a 
young wolf at twenty-four francs a kilo. The flesh of the casso- 
waries was bought by Baron Rothschild, one of the best customers of 
Mr. Deboos. Almost all the parrots were consumed by Mr. Arséne 
Houssaye and Dr. Ricord. Horses were not exposed for sale in 
the Avenue de Friedland, but foals were, and their meat was 
called ‘ inspiriting flesh ’ (viande d’élan).” 

Mr. Washburne, in his curious recollections, gives some in- 
teresting figures on the advance of prices of provisions during the 
siege. In the middle of November he says that ‘these people 
would endure wonders, could you convince them there was anything 
to be gained. They are getting down to what we call in the Galena 
lead mines, ‘hard-pan.’” Butter cost £1 per lb.; chickens were 
80s., bread was still cheap, and wine abundant, as it always 
continued. A few days later the quotations for cats, dogs, and 
rats were:—‘‘ A common cat, eight francs; a Thomas cat, ten 
francs; a common rat, two frances; long-tailed rat, two francs and 
a half; and for dogs, a cur of low degree, two francs a pound.” 
On Christmas day a moderate-sized goose was selling at £5, and a 
chicken at £1 15s. Nevertheless, what with chicken, canned 
meat, and fruit, Mr. Washburne contrived to give a grand dinner 
of ten covers at the American Legation. 

Paris has been lately, according to its wont, leading the way in 
eccentric food and fashions, and frogs were a short time ago, per- 
haps they still are, in season, as well as other delicacies, and, despite 
the ridicule of the Anglo-Saxons, the French gourmet continues to 
eat and enjoy them. They make their appearance at the poulterer’s 
every morning, strung on brochettes, or wooden skewers, looking like 
skinned diminutive monkeys on sticks. These curious morsels are 
eagerly bought by cooks, housewives, and menagéres, and the 
appearance of cooked batrachians, floating in a sauce poulette or a la 
maitre @hétel, is common at the tables of thousands of Parisians. 
The grenouille is liked, not only by gourmets, but by invalids ; the 
flesh being more tender than that of a spring chicken, and, when 
served with cunningly prepared sauce not too pronounced in 
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flavour, is palatable and refreshing ; but some people go farther 
than merely picking batrachian thighs. They like frog broth, 
and maintain that a dozen grenouilles, stewed gently for a short 
time, make an excellent potage. Others vaunt the merits of a 
‘*frog fraicasée,” surrounded by white caper sauce. Many years 
ago a friend of ours used to be much interested watching the 
dexterous Roman women bisecting frogs and preparing the hind- 
quarters for table; it was, he said, a common sight in some of the 
streets of Rome in the early morning. 

In the following statement we give the quantities of flesh food 
consumed in that same omnivorous city of Paris. As our figures are 
taken from the last municipal report dealing with the sale and 
consumption of food in the French metropolis, and contain an 
estimate showing the average consumption per head of the popu- 
lation, they may be relied upon as trustworthy. From this it 
appears that each inhabitant eats 169 lbs. of meat, 9 Ibs. of 
triperie (which includes calf’s head, tongue, and kidneys), 26 lbs. 
of fish, 25 lbs. of poultry, 8 lbs. of oysters, 17 lbs. of butter, 5 lbs. 
of cheese, and 15 doz. eggs. The report does not give the quan- 
tity of bread eaten by the population, but the average price during 
1886 was, as nearly as possible, allowing for the fractional differ- 
ence of money, 33d. per lb.; the total quantity of meat consumed 
during 1886 was about 150,000 tons, representing 302,894 head 
of fcattle, 188,593 calves, 1,979,526 sheep, and 352,001 pigs, 
while nearly 4,000 tons of horse, mule, and donkey flesh were sold 
in the city, at an average wholesale rate of 3d. per lb. The quan- 
tity of fish was considerably in excess of the total of the previous 
year, the increase being most marked in oysters, the total weight 
being greater by 1,720 tons. These liberal figures hardly justify 
the common boast of non-abstainers that alcoholic beverages 
economise the amount of other foods required by the system, for 
teetotalism is very exceptional among the native inhabitants of 
the French capital. During the ever-memorable siege, Dr. Moritz 
Busch, the author of that most interesting work, Bismarck in the 
Franco-Prussian War, gives much information as to the habits and 
tastes of the Iron Chancellor :— 

The conversation turned [he says] for some time on culinary and gastronomical 
matters. Inthe course ofthis we learnt that cherries are the Chancellor’s favourite fruit, 
and, next to them, large blue plums called ‘‘ Bauernpflaume.” The four carp, which 
formed one of the courses at dinner, led the Chief to speak of the carp’s place among 
edible fish, on which he expressed himself very fully. Among fresh-water fish he gave 
the first place to Mardnen, not to be confounded with Murdnen, and to trout, of which 
he had some very fine ones in the streams about Varzin. Of the large trout which are 
so prominent in banquets at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, he thought very little; he pre- 
ferred sea-fish, and among them all he placed the cod first. A good smoked flounder 


is not at all bad, and even the common herring is not to be despised when perfectly 
fresh. Oysters were discussed, and he said: ‘In my young days,’when I lived at 
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Aachen, I conferred a benefit on the inhabitants such as Ceres did when she revealed 
the art of agriculture to mankind: in fact, I taught them to roast oysters.” Laner 
begged for the recipe, and he got it. If I understood rightly, the fish was strewn 
with bread-crumbs and Parmesan cheese, and roasted in its shell on a coal-fire. I 
stuck quietly to my own opinion that the oyster and cooking have nothing to do with each 
other. Fresh, and nothing with them, that is the only true recipe. The Chief then 
spoke as a thorough connoisseur of wild fruits, bilberries, whortleberries, and moss- 
berries, and of the numerous tribe of mushrooms, of which he had eaten many in 
Finland, of kinds not known among us, but excellent. Then he spoke of eating in 
general, and said jocularly, ‘‘In our family we are all great eaters. If there were 
many in the country with such a capacity, the State could not exist. I should 


emigrate.” I remembered that Frederick the Great had done great things in the 
same line. 


To turn from the foods eaten in Paris and exposed for sale in 
the shops to some of the curious spoils recovered from the Seine is 
suggestive. These figures can be relied upon, as they are drawn 
from authoritative sources. During the year 1887 the following 
dead animals were fished out of the Seine, within the city walls :— 
2,021 dogs, 977 cats, 2,257 rats, 507 chicken and ducks, 3,066 kilos 
of butchers’ refuse, 210 rabbits and hares, 10 sheep, 2 colts, 
71 pigs, 49 geese and turkeys, 10 calves and goats, 3 monkeys, 
1 snake, 2 squirrels, 3 porcupines, 1 parrot, 609 miscellaneous 
birds, 3 foxes, 130 pigeons and partridges, 3 hedgehogs, 8 pea- 
cocks, and 1 seal. 

The value of fruit as food was, we need hardly remark, tho- 
roughly known to our remotest ancestors, and a curious proof of 
this was afforded some years ago by a discovery made in a tumulus 
on the Ridgeway, near Dorchester. In the cavity of a human 
pelvis, then exhumed, there was found a large mass of a black- 
looking thick matter, which turned out, on examination, to contain 
seeds. Some of this matter was removed and sent to Dr. Lindley, 
of Kew. He pronounced the seeds to be those of the wild rasp- 
berry. Dr. Wake Smart, of Cranborne, Consulting Physician to 
the Salisbury Infirmary, saw some of the seeds and also a spray 
of one of the plants produced from them, an incident little less 
interesting than the germination of wheat from the tombs of 
ancient Egypt. 

It is rather curious that Siberian cold has preserved unchanged 
the contents of the stomach of the mammoth. Benkendorf, in 
1846, was fortunate enough to obtain possession of one of those 
extinct monsters, still standing firm and erect, with its hind limbs 
stuck securely in the frozen earth, and in its stomach was found, 
well preserved, a quantity of pine needles and fir-cones, the 
remains of the last meal the poor creature had made before sink- 
ing into the treacherous soil. A similar discovery was also made 
in New Jersey, which brought to light the character of the food of 
the mastodon. Within the protecting enclosure of its bare ribs were 
found seven bushels of dry green stuff, principally cypress leaves 
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and minute twigs, but in this case it was not arctic frost that had 
preserved the food entire and unchanged, but an air-tight envelope 
of mud at the bottom of a pond, where the unfortunate mastodon 
had found its untimely grave. 

Our object in this article has not been so much to amuse the 
reader as to give him solid and trustworthy information. The 
subject of food, and everything concerning it, is inexhaustible ; 
and its lighter and more popular features would furnish material 
for twenty long papers. But as in these days we are nothing 
unless practical, we are justified in lamenting the execrable cooking 
of many of the poor. Our professional duties take us into many 
cottages in the course of the year, and we have, moreover, seen 
the interior of thousands of small houses in all parts of the 
country. Asa broad rule, the cooking of the poorer classes calls 
for emphatic condemnation. The meat is usually badly done, the 
vegetables are served up half boiled, the bread and the pastry are 
heavy, something very like putty, and resist the feeble powers of the 
human digestion. Wherever money is scarce and the most should 
be made of food, there the ignorance, carelessness, and incom- 
petence of the housewife are proverbial. What can possibly be the 
cause of this careless cooking? for hundreds of thousands of 
working-class wives have been servants in respectable families, and 
have seen good cooking, and have often had to do it for years. 
Nor is it true that the working classes are proof against indiges- 
tion, and can eat with impunity what persons of greater refinement 
and delicacy could not touch. We shall be revealing an open 
secret when we say that the poor are, as a rule, not to be envied 
their digestion, and that the professional classes suffer far less 
from imperfect assimilation of food than their humbler and less 
robust countrymen. If the poor could be taught the value of well- 
cooked food, and be made to feel the discomforts of their present 
mode of life, something practical would be accomplished. What 
can you do with men who eat lumps of raw bacon, cutting them 
with a rude pocket-knife that has been used for fifty disgusting 
offices? When once men become discontented with the miseries of 
their lives there is a chance of their trying to rise, but not before ; 
and the improvement of the condition of the poor will have to 
come from beneath, not from above. 


Aurrep J. H. Crespt. 
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Tue true Poet’s Corner is, we maintain, that little spot or ingle- 
nook, where, in each case, the individual poet in his life-time loved 
most to resort. Many nature-loving poets seem out of place in a 
promiscuous Campo Santo, or even in such a place—we say it with 
all deference to tradition and opinion—as Westminster Abbey. In 
this Abbey the soaring spirit seems thrust down into mediocrity 
amidst the appalling and overwhelming number of its fellows, each 
telling its tale of the inevitableness of death and the eclipse of 
human greatness. Herded together the ‘“ great ones” lose their 
stature and procerity, nay, even their individuality. Upon the 
wandering pilgrim, who gathers a name here and there, and stores 
in his memory a casual inscription, the main impression left is 
that of the grim impartiality of death. It is difficult to worship 
greatness, or rather its poor relicts, en masse, the mind longs to 
distinguish and individualize, and pay homage to one form of great- 
ness alone. The heroes pass before us in shadowy files, but for 
each eye there must be some ‘‘ Great Achilles,” some great one, 
who, in the judgment of the bystander or pilgrim, towers head and 
shoulders above the rest. Joseph Addison has said that when he 
walked in Westminster Abbey ‘‘ every emotion of envy died within 
him,” and Edmund Burke testified to a kind of awe that 
pervaded his mind. But Congreve, perhaps, more truly says that 
the place strikes 
an awe 

And terror as of aching sight, the tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart ; 
a feeling which Francis Beaumont re-echoes when he bids ‘‘ mortality 
behold and fear.” To do justice to the memories of our great 
poets, we should scarcely cultivate so gruesome a feeling, especially 
in the case of our nature-loving poets. They themselves may not 
be wholly responsible for the gloomy and terrible associations of 
ideas, they the children of the sunlight, the minstrels of the 
groves and the companions of the moors. Could the disembodied 
spirits be questioned, they might repudiate the partnership of 
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chilling greatness in a crowded mausoleum, come down from their 
niches and ask the bystander to accompany them to some favoured 
corner where they had played as children, haunted as men, and in 
their true vocation as born poets celebrated in verse— 
Singing hymns unbidden 
In the light of thought. 
Doubtless many a poet would prefer an apotheosis in some very 
humble but congenial abode, far from the haunts of men, and 
near a 
low cottage in a sunny bay 
Where the salt sea innocuously breaks 
And the sea-breeze as innocuously breathes 
On Devon’s leafy shores, 
as Coleridge has picturesquely described it. Therefore, their fires 
should be kept burning, as it were, on rural altars by the wayside, 
not in the precincts of a national shrine where they are deified 
somewhat promiscuously. Even Horace, that courtly and cosmo- 
politan bard, has indicated his preference for one very especial 
corner of sunny Italy, near the ancient Tarentum, where spring 
is long and winter is mild. That little corner, he says, smiles for 
him more than any other in the world. No city poet but feels 
occasionally the irksomeness of streets and the dulness of a capital. 
The author of Trivia or The Art of Walking the Streets of London, 
has written in his description of ‘‘ rural sports ”— 
Ye happy fields! unknown to noise and strife, 
The kind rewarders of industrious life ; 
Ye shady woods! where once I used to rove 
Alike indulgent to the muse and love; 
Ye murmuring streams! that in meanders roll, 
The sweet composers of the pensive soul, 
Farewell. The city calls me from your bowers, 
Farewell amusing thoughts and peaceful hours. 
And perhaps we may guess where Gay’s heart really lay after all ; 
not in tle Strand, nor ‘‘ the ungrateful hurry ” of the town, where 
“life seemed a jest,” but in some sequestered spot remembered of 
old. Then there is the picture of Cowper wandering silently along 
the banks of the Ouse, sitting in his little ingle-nook or summer- 
house, round which the roses and honey-suckle grew in profusion, 
and surveying the world with a quiet philosophy of his own. Here 
is the place and here are the surroundings which constitute in his 
case the true “‘ Poet’s Corner.’”’ In Westminster Abbey the absolute 
nothingness of human life, the vanitas vanitatum of all things 
human are borne in upon you, where even kings have walked 
to their throne over the dust and graves of their ancestors. Cole- 
ridge once said: ‘‘On entering a cathedral I am filled with 
devotion and awe; I am lost to the actualities that surround me, 
and my whole being expands into the infinite—earth and air, 
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nature and art, all swell up into eternity ; and the only sensible 
impression left is, that I am nothing.” Yes, Coleridge is right ; 
for the purposes of pious and religious humiliation a cathedral or 
abbey have their wholesome influences, but if you go there to 
worship a human ideal, or a mortal incarnation of wisdom and wit, 
living only its chill marble life, they are oppressive. You can 
learn but little from an inscription or bust or memorial tablet, be 
the workmanship ever so exquisite, or the elegy ever so graceful. 
The once mobile features stare vacuously, the life is frozen, the 
hand is stiff, and the rigor mortis is over all. When I have been to 
our Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey I feel that I have seen 
something certainly, but learnt very little about a poet, and I feel 
oppressed. 

Perhaps no one would go there to be instructed by simply looking 
at the mere presentments and effigies of men. There is a gallery 
of busts and figures before you—nothing more—and the place is 
consecrated for them and to them. But I would prefer to go where 
the poet has consecrated his own place and made his own ingle- 
nook famous. Surely he lives there with a continuous life of his 
own; he is not dwarfed by his compeers, and he ranges over a 
goodly space, the sole king of his domain. Could his disembodied 
spirit be localised anywhere it would be here; here where his 
brightest fancies came, where his music ran wild and his heart 
tingled with the first glow of inspiration. Nature-loving and 
descriptive poets must have their mausoleum, but it will be one 
which they have chosen for themselves, and for which their thoughts 
and lives have prepared them. Keats and Shelley lie in appro- 
priate graves—in the Protestant cemetery at Rome, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world. Keats, when nearing death, mur- 
mured, after lying still for a while, “I feel the flowers growing 
over me.” And we know the flowers grow well in that southern 
country—to use the words of Shelley himself—‘‘ making one in 
love with death, to think one should be buried in so sweet a place.” 
Better here, surely, than in Westminster Abbey. 

Such thoughts as these occurred to me when last I revisited 
Westminster Abbey, and especially when I stood in the Baptistry 
known as the “ Little Poets’ Corner,” made famous by such names 
as Keble, Kingsley, Maurice, and Wordsworth. It had chanced 
that I had been living for some time close to spots in the country 
consecrated by the presence of Wordsworth and his companion, §. 
T. Coleridge, in 1798. The glen within a few-yards of my door 
was a favourite resort of the poet and his friends, and had been 
called ‘‘The Poet’s Corner.” And this prompted a train of 
reflection. It was a wild and romantic spot through which the 
echoes of a rushing stream ever sounded ; the trees above were tall 
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and umbrageous, and the sanctities of the place as great, if not 
greater, for their particular purpose, than those of ancient West- 
minster Abbey. Wordsworth’s body lies most fittingly in Grasmere 
Churchyard ; his seated statue is in Westminster, but his spirit is 
to be known wherever he has sung. He is “sole king of rocky 
Cumberland,” and lord also of a goodly manor of Somersetshire, 
where I came to know him and his gentle rule, as many another 
can know him if he will. A poet acquires a kind of spiritual juris- 
diction over the places he has sojourned in and the hills he has 
haunted. Not with trembling fear or with superstitious awe do we 
mark the footsteps of the minstrel. His progress is the progress of 
a prophet we love, his music the chords of everlasting song we 
hear and love also. At Alfoxden, in the spring of 1798, Words- 
worth wrote (and how true always the living picture !) :— 

I heard a thousand blended notes 

While in a grove I sat reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 

Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

The budding twigs spread out their fans 

To catch the breezy air, 


And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 


Close by are the tall holly trees and lofty arbours of Alfoxden 
wood, beneath which the poet often paced with his sister Dorothy 
and with Coleridge planning great things. They all are dead, but 
by their presence they have consecrated that grove and immor- 
talized those bird songs. And the grove is worthy of the poets, and 
meet to be a ‘‘ Poet’s Corner” and an ingle-nook of fame. The 
thousand blended notes rise daily in the spring-time from the 
throats of the birds. And one may learn to know them all. First 
in the spring you may hear the white-throated dipper warbling 
pensively his first note as he sits upon the mossy stone, the thrush 
is ever ready with his jubilant note, and the blackbird with his 
mellow whistle. In the tall grey trees above the hollies you will 
hear in May the starlings chatter, mimicking the whole aviary of 
the wood ; the wook-peckers, or ‘‘ wood-walls,” as they are locally 
termed, are heard everywhere, and the chiff-chaff gently warbles 
his amorous refrain. The chaffinch trills his short sweet melody, 
and the hedge-sparrow whispers, as it were, to its mate, the wren 
shouts exultingly, the tomtit scolds, and, above in the trees, the 
wood-pigeon coos in calm grave undertones. Not far off, by the 
fallow field close to the heathery moor, the lark from his height pours 
down his song of mirth. Beautiful and melodious is this chorus 
anywhere in green old England, but passing beautiful and 
melodious when through the cadence of the heavenly music is 
whispered the poet’s name and told the poet’s thought. 
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And yet another place and another consecration. Wordsworth, in 

his conclusion to the Prelude, wrote thus, addressing Coleridge : 

But, beloved friend, 

When looking back, thou seest, in clearer view 
Than any liveliest sight of yesterday, 
That summer, under whose indulgent skies, 
Upon smooth Quantocks airy ridge we roved 
Unchecked, or loitered midst her sylvan combes ; 
Thou in bewitching words, with happy heart, 
Didst chaunt the vision of that ancient man 
The bright-eyed mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel ; 
And I, associate with such labour, steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours. 

Here we cannot but notice the joyous associations of the ‘‘ indul- 
gent skies” of that summer of 1797-98, the testimony to Coleridge’s 
“happy heart.” Joy is the key-note of the Quantock period, and 
if sorrow and tribulation were to come afterwards, as we know they 
did, neither Coleridge or Wordsworth anticipated it on ‘‘ Quantock’s 
airy ridge.” The place tells of a poet’s joy, a soul’s kinship, a 
life’s friendship, and the immortal companionship of genius. And 
these things are immortal as long as the world lasts and poets 
dream. 

Wordsworth was so enamoured of these hills and the open stretches 
of moorland that he used frequently to haunt them by night. On 
a still summer night no poet could find a more fascinating pere- 
grination than this. Deep woods and sloping combes afford an 
endless variety af walks, whether he prefers the more solemn sitill- 
ness of the oak coppice or the freer aspect of the heather-clad 
ridges. The paths that in daytime had, as it were, almost shone 
as green veins along the dark wastes, become nearly indistinguish- 
able grey lines beneath the starlight. As you move along their 
velvet tracery, trodden out at random between the ling and gorse by 
the wandering moorland sheep, you feel that you have been trans- 
ported to a gentle, noiseless world, where the bleating sheep and 
the shaggy hill-ponies are your only companions. You will hear, 
now and then, the rustle of the leaves, as some stray rabbit darts 
away from such a strange apparition as yourself wandering at this 
unusual hour. You pause again and again to listen, and your eyes 
strain into the gloom to penetrate its wonders, for you know that 
there are more moving things beneath its mantle than you can 
know. You are face to face with the mysteries of the night, and 
are being introduced to the world of bats, owls, night-jars, mice, 
moths (for the Quantocks are famous for their moths), and to 
innumerable families of creation. The stately Quantock stag, that 
has couched all day among some dry ferns, steps forth in confi- 
dence upon the borders of the night. Now is his time, this is his 
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kingdom. I have seen him before now in his full-antlered glory, 
glide rather than gallop—for the indistinct vision of man loses at 
night the minor incidents of form and motion—across some open 
glade, dark as a shadow, and nearly indiscernible but for the 
momentary glint of the moon upon his antlers and ‘‘ beamed front.” 
Then his footfall is as noiseless as a cat’s. The hoof touches the 
soft carpet and expands as it touches along a swiftly marked 
‘“‘ vestigium.” The Quantocks are famed for their velvet paths, and 
the hillside is covered, especially in a wet season, with a natural 
integument as soft and springy as a Brussels carpet. But it needs 
the morning light to confirm the vision you have seen, and the 
sight of a firmly indented hoof on a soft place to reassure your 
senses. It is no phantom stag, bred of the opiate humour of the 
night, but a noble deer, judging from his “slot” or track; a 
‘** warrantable”’ animal, with all his “‘ rights,”’ and destined to lead 
the hunt a merry chase one day. 

Then the Quantocks abound in owls and night-jars. If you go 
there during the nesting season you will hear them on all sides. 
That bird which, on silent wing, almost touches you as he swoops 
by, is a brown owl, descendant of a family that have nested in the 
coppice below for many generations. The white owl is commoner, 
and you hear him in May hooting round his well-known haunts. 
They are the soft spirits of the moorland, sweet ministers of peace 
and calm; their wings are the instruments of perfect motion, 
winnowing the perfumed air of night. To all the owl is a welcome 
bird. Who knows but that he carries on his rounds some bird news 
of the evening’s dusky border, that he is a night-watcher guarding 
their homes, a policeman with a beat, a postman carrying in his 
weird ‘ Tu whit tu whoo” a revelation of a mysterious world, unin- 
telligible to us. When Coleridge wrote Christabel on the Quantocks, 
he began with an inspiration on the owl :— 

Tis the middle of the night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock. 
Tu whit !—tu whoo! 


And hark again! the crowing cock 
How drowsily it crew. 


But the night-bird par excellence of the Quantocks is the fern-owl, 
or night-jar. Climb any ridge that divides one combe from 
another and listen to their purring, drumming challenge from hill 
to hill. How the sound rises and falls as the flaws of wind carry 
the note of the strange ventriloquist to your ears! Now it is but a 
murmurous prologue, thrilling the moor with a drowsy monotone, 
like a night minstrel attuning a weird note to the spirit of the scene, 
and sending a soothing lullaby among the tenants of the combes; 
now, again, the purring swells into a louder and more triumphant 
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challenge, revelling in its own strange echoes and holding a dominion 
in the world of night-sounds, drowning the scream of the owl, the 
last double note of the wandering cuckoo—for the cuckoo is a 
belated bird, uttering his refrain far into the night along the 
moorland—and even the sound of the distant streams. If you 
move cautiously you may see him sitting along the branch of a fir 
or oak tree drumming away to his mate below. If you disturb 
him he will flit noiselessly away, and you will hear his low note as 
he hawks over the furze for food; but he will surely return to his 
accustomed perch, and send his bagpipe-note over the moor till 
morning. The Quantock cuckoo, which seems above all others to 
be especially jubilant in his note, like the Quantock lark, will seem, 
to use Wordsworth’s own words, more like “‘a wandering voice” than 
ever. You have never had a chance of seeing him flitting on his 
strange evening errand hawk-like over the hills. 


While I am lying on the grass 
Thy two-fold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass 
At once far off and near. 


Thrice welcome, darling of the spring, 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery. 

Over all, now that the voice of genius has spoken, lies “the 
consecration and the poet’s dream.” The earth is richer by his 
gift, the combes and hills made more jubilant by his verse. The 
harmonies of the classic land are greater, and yet one more 
‘“*Poet’s Corner” for ancient England! We cannot wonder, then, 
that Coleridge should write to Cottle and say: ‘ These hills and 
woods and streams and the sea and shores would break forth in 
reproaches against us, if we did not strain every nerve to keep 
their poet (Wordsworth) amongst them. Without joking, and in 
serious sadness, Poole and I cannot endure to think of losing him.” 
But they lost him; and those heather-clad hills, near which the 
Severn sea makes pleasant music in summer, have been desolate 
ever since. Here, too, amongst the sequestered combes rises 
the sound of many ‘“‘a beck” without which Wordsworth, we 
know, never was happy. Fit place to inspire The Sonnets to the 
River Duddon ! 

Just at this time there was, we know, an inspiration of another 
kind going on in the breast of Wordsworth. Not only was he 
a poet of nature but also of mankind. At the time of the Lyrical 
Ballads, there is, apart from his theories as a poetical reformer, 
a key-note of tenderness and humanity which breaks through 
the poet, strictly so called, and displays the man. | His poetic 
ecstasy was, to use his own words, “Felt in the blood and felt 
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along the heart.” Wordsworth found in nature a great edu- 
cating medium, a passion and a poem speaking, amongst other 
things, of the love of man to man. Upon the Quantocks the 
Thorn Tree suggests the story of poor Martha Ray, and a natural 
picture is sketched, throwing into relief human suffering and all 
the pathos of life. The Last of the Flock, also written on the 
Quantocks, introduces its own tale of suffering. Simon Lee, 
the old huntsman, is the worn-out veteran struggling with a 
mattock, in the vain endeavour to uproot a stump of wood. 
Few months of life has he in store 
As he to you will tell ; 


For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 


The poor are always with us, now and then, although their 
social condition is considerably altered since Wordsworth’s time. 
In the eighth book of the Prelude the poet strikes a note that 
should go sounding through the ages. The love of nature leads to 


the love of man: 
In the midst stood man, 
Outwardly, inwardly contemplated, 
As, of all visible nature, crown, though born 
Of dust, and kindred to the worm; a being, 
Both in perception and discernment, first 
In every capability of rapture. 

The first introduction of Wordsworth to London crushed and 
hurried him, and “‘a weight of ages descended upon his heart.” 
But the sight.of all the misery there was not able to “ overthrow 
my trust in what we may become.” 

Thus from an early age, O Friend, 

My thoughts by slow gradations had been drawn 
To human-kind and to the good and ill 

Of human life: nature had led me on 

And oft amid the ‘* busy hum,” I seemed 

To travel independent of her help, 

As if I had forgotten her ; but no, 

The world of human-kind outweighed not her 
In my habitual thoughts; the scale of love, 
Though filling daily, still was light, compared 
With that in which her mighty objects lay. 

The voice of “poor humanity” was always pleading with 
Wordsworth, and his sympathy, as well as that of Coleridge, with 
the struggles for liberty and freedom in France, to be withdrawn 
only when the champions of liberty disgraced their cause and ran 
riot in blood and butchery, was an early sign of his compassion 
with the poor and down-trodden. The times seemed to be out of 
joint, and it was a question whether the Susquehannah and a 
Pantisocracy were not preferable to England and prejudice. By 
the time Wordsworth had settled at Alfoxden he had probably 
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forgotten his Pantisocracy, and was disillusioned of some of his 
French sympathies. Yet he was looked upon in this little corner 
of Somersetshire as a Jacobin, a smuggler, and a French spy, and 
poor Dorothy was regarded as a culpable accomplice. Yet what a 
monstrous charge to bring! Here ‘‘ The Solitary” is engaged on 
lofty thought, and is contemplating his high mission. His heart 
is warm, and his sympathies are kind, and he loves the poor 
despised “hinds” and labourers around him, because his mind is 
elevated, and his affections are true. He is no dreaming enthu- 
siast and fanatical worshipper of Nature. Man is the central 
figure ; man, with his infinite capacities, high intelligence, and 
regal position. Of London he writes, 

How oft, amid those overflowing streets, 

Have I gone forward with the crowd and said 

Unto myself, the face of every one 

That passes by me is a mystery. 

To understand the wondrous web of human life, to face its 
problems, and grasp its difficulties, he says, 

- attention springs, 
And comprehensiveness and memory flow 
From early converse with the works of God. 

Since Wordsworth composed the Prelude, nearly a hundred 
years have passed over London, making the problems infinitely 
more puzzling, and its life infinitely more complex. England 
threatens to be swallowed up in one vast metropolis, where every- 
one crowds and jostles, rendering life and existence more unen- 
durable than ever. The villages are depleted of their population, 
and the old rural life is being forgotten or obscured. This is an 
age when the steadying influences of country life are needed more 
than ever to repair the waste of hurry and excitement. Is there 
not a bitter cry from depleted shires as well as from the overgrown 
metropolis? Cannot the cultured and the leisured give a little more 
attention to a Wordsworthian vision, or to the Wordsworthian ideal ? 
To live with Nature, to know her transient moods, to love her as a 
nurse, to know her as a companion, to feel that in rural England 
there is before the leisured the simplest and the noblest and most 
dutiful life for all, to be in touch with the harmonies of Nature, 
to go to the fountain sources of inspiration, and from all this to 
educe a love of mankind and a practical philanthropy is a great 
and noble ideal. One may dream it, if nothing more, sitting by a 
“‘ Poet’s Corner,” and following in the spirit of his high narrative 
reach the ultimate goal he points out. Of one thing I feel sure; 
poor neglected rural England requires a poet and a prophet. Can 
Wordsworth recal us to the realities of our rural life, and give us 
a cult as true, and a philosophy as sound as that of the great 
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classic poets was false and unreal. I fancy I can hear from this 
ingle-nook the voice of those who object and say: A pretty, very 
pretty and taking philosophy, but is it attainable for many? In 
other words, is it possible for many to be Wordsworthians, and at 
the same time practical men of the world? I maintain that it is; 
and that many leisured and cultured people can find in Words- 
worth a practical motive for philanthropy on very exalted lines. 
Wordsworth sets out with a passionate love of Nature, and all the 
works of the Creator. Man is the noblest of God’s works, and he 
claims our first attention. It is monstrous that in the midst of 
all the beauty and salubrity of the outer world God’s image should 
be defaced, and the divine lineaments obscured. Squalid misery 
is an offence against the beauty of the natural world, and the 
sight of it makes the charitable heart well up with sympathy. 
This feeling is different from the simple intellectual appreciation 
of beauty, which may begin and end with ourselves, and was the 
heritage of the ancient Hellenes to a greater extent, perhaps, than 
it ever can be with ourselves. No, it is a feeling that the sym- 
metry of things, and the harmony of the world is disturbed by our 
social and artificial arrangements, and the voice of the natural 
world pleads against unsightliness. The feeling aroused is not 
precisely a moral law, but it is to the individual a strong injunc- 
tion of right doing. It is perennial because it draws its inspiration 
from the outer world and the beautiful and fair things of creation 
which never fail, and are always renewed. Moreover, it tallies 
with the direct injunction of Heaven, and the precepts of reve- 
lation. 

Wordsworth left far behind him the age of Strephon and Chloe, 
and the artificialities of a vain classical revival. He has bequeathed 
to us, it seems to me, a great and wide philosophy, which is not 
necessarily esoteric or selfish, but one which many can take up 
when and how they please, either wholly or in part. Whenever 
the beauty and symmetry of the natural world come home to a 
receptive mind, whenever the observant eye can see, or the ear can 
listen, and the organs of our human body are sensitive to outward 
impressions, there is the germ of a philosophy. Taine, the French 
critic, has written of Wordsworth: ‘“‘ When I shall have emptied 
my head of all worldly thoughts, and looked up at the clouds for 
ten years to refine my soul, I shall love this poetry. Meanwhile, the 
reel of imperceptible threads, by which Wordsworth endeavours to 
bind together all sentiments, and embrace all nature, breaks in my 
fingers; it is too fragile; it is a woof of woven spider-web, spun 
by a metaphysical imagination, and tearing as soon as a solid hand 
tries to touch it.” Not so; neither the statement or the description 
is true, although we may not wonder at M. Taine’s difficulty in 
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understanding Wordsworth. To such a critic, perhaps, the talent 
and genius of Richard Jefferies would be equally inscrutable. But 
an ordinary nature-loving Briton can understand him and follow 
him, if he can only come to close quarters with him and follow him 
to his hidden retreat, bask in his “‘ light of thought,” and track 1a 
along the paths of his revelation, and peer into his favoured ingle- 
nook and the true ‘‘Poet’s” corner. Very often we leave the 
appreciation of these local sanctities to colonists and Americans, 
who seem to have a better perspective than ourselves. But once 
approach the “‘adytum”’ in a proper spirit, and you are face to face 
with the divinity that haunts it. We are standing by the well of 
inspiration, the very fount of Castalia, where we can watch the 
bubbles break, and hear the eternal melody of the hills. 

We put off our shoes from off our feet as it were, and stand on 
sacred ground. We listen for the sermon, and it comes thrilling 
from the woods and down the leafy corridors. The stream bears 
a message, and the winds float a song of peace. From the “ Poet’s 
Corner ”’ comes a voice sounding the eternal verities, and we stand 
listening as pilgrims at a shrine. The light strikes on the Memnon 
statue, and it speaks, and gives back the answer we crave. 

So we may learn a poet by glimpse and intuition. Beneath the 
open dome of heaven, not the fretted vault of temples, where the 
object and motives of our devotions are completely different, 
beneath the leafy screen of the jubilant woods, not behind the 
carved and dusty screens of antiquity, in the glorious pageantry 
of the eternal hills, not behind the light of painted glass, be it 
never so dim and sacred, by the wayside shrine of the poet rather 
than in the awful precincts of a national Campo Santo, in the temple 
of the skies rather than in the temples made with hands, we catch 
the spiritual presence of the poet who truly loves nature, and is her 
best interpreter. Could we know a poet thus face to face and in 
the light of day, we should put aside our sense of gloom, and half 
forget the taint of his mortality. From the freshness of the 
natural world he speaks to us, and is the veritable genius loci. A 
close acquaintance will bring pleasurable emotions, and bequeath 
a life-long memory; and, with Horace, the pilgrim may say of 
his ‘‘ Poet’s Corner,” wherever he chooses or chances to come 
across it— 


Ile terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus risit. 


W. H. GresweEtu. 
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THE SICK POOR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Wuev, in looking over the records of a past year, we find that the 
cases we have had to deal with on account of the bodily ailments 
of poor Londoners alone number close upon two millions, the 
question arises whether the immense amount of infirmity or the 
enormous extent of poverty astonishes us most. 

For it must be remembered that vast though the figures be, there 
must be added to them very many more sick—enough, indeed, to 
supply with incomes no less than 4,852 medical practitioners ; and 
very many more poor who are well in health. Yet among the 
various aspects presented by the chief social problem of the day— 
the relief of destitution—this is the one which is perhaps the least 
enveloped in shadows. The good work of warding off illness and 
curing disease proceeds regularly and successfully. Compared 
with other large towns London is healthy, and its death-rate is 
steadily, if slowly, diminishing, and this in spite of the increasing 
density of population caused by constant immigration from the 
country districts and from abroad, and by the excess of births over , 
deaths, which, in 1887, numbered 50,867. 


Taste A.—Death-rate per 1,000 inhabitants in 1887. 


Dublin .- . , ‘ : . 29°3 
Manchester ° . , ‘ . 28°2 
St. Petersburg . ‘ : ‘ - 279 
, New York . ‘ , , . 27°8 
Vienna . ; ‘ , : . 25°6 
Liverpool . ° ‘ , , . 244 
Paris ° , ‘ , ‘ . 23°8 
Glasgow ‘ ‘ ‘ : - 23°9 
Average of 31 English towns . - 23°4 
Berlin. , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 22°7 
Birmingham . ° ‘ ‘ - 191 


London . ‘ i ‘ : - 19°6 
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Taste B.*—Death-rate in London. 


1841-50 . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 24°8 
1851-60 . , ‘ ° ‘ - 23°7 


1861-70 . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . 24:4 
1871-80 . : ‘ ° ° - 22°5 
1881 ‘ ; : ° . ~ 21°3 
1882 ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . 21°3 
1883 ‘ ° ° . , . 205 
1884 ‘ . ‘ ° ° . 20°4 
1885 ; , . . , . 198 
1886 ° ° ° . P - 199 
1887 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ° . 19°6 
1888 : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - 18°5 


It is clear that the sanitary precautions insisted upon by Govern- 
ment, the inspection of nuisances, the factory and vaccination laws, 
and those for preventing the adulteration of food, the measures for 
dealing with infectious disorders, the improved dwellings built for 
the working classes, and better nursing, have all combined with the 
advance in medical, and especially in hygienic and surgical science, 
and have produced a more satisfactory state of things. For all that 
it is no time to rest complacently on one’s oars; the good that is 
being done must continue incessantly, and the only object of these 
remarks is, first of all, to place before the public some figures and 
facts concerning medical relief in the metropolis, and then to 
indicate the direction in which individual support or public 
pressure would appear to be most beneficially or urgently needed. 

With the wealthy classes we have no concern, nor yet with 
persons sufficiently well-to-do to be able to send for a doctor when 
they are ill, and to be attended in their own homes or removed to 
pay-hospitals. By poor, a relative term, is meant all those who 
cannot afford the expense of medical attendance, or of nursing, or 
of any but the simplest drugs; and the question is, How are they 
helped out of their difficulties? The answer is that there exist in 
London three quarters from which advice and assistance may 


come— ; ; 
1. Provident Dispensaries, 


2. Medical Charities, and 
8. The Poor Law. 


These three sources of aid are distinguished by broad principles. 


* The statistics quoted in this and the following Tables are based on Returns made 
for the Registrar-General, the Local Government Board, the Council of the Hospital 
Sunday Fund, the Lancet, the annual Reports of various hospitals and institutions, and 
Fry’s London Charities. 
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The Provident Dispensary offers relief only to those who subscribe 
to its funds. Its motto is, ‘‘ God helps those who help themselves.” 
The hospitals and innumerable other medical charities, among 
which may be included nursing associations for the sick poor, the 
Charity Organization Society, the Hospital Sunday and Saturday 
Funds, &c., comprise the second division, acting upon motives of 
private and nearly always gratuitous benevolence ; whilst the third 
class consists of rate-paid institutions to which paupers only can 
claim admittance. 

It may be more convenient, however, to review the divisions into 
which the cases may be divided, according to the requirements of 
the patients, namely, into out-door, in-door, and relief granted at 
their own homes. 

I. 
Ovut-Door REtier. 
Taste C. Patients relieved in 1887. 
By Provident Dispensaries ; . 69,291 


», Charitable Institutions ' . 1,203,948 
» The Poor Law . ‘ : ‘ 63,196 


Total . ‘ ; . 1,836,480 

The most startling feature in the above Table is of course the 
immense number of cases dealt with by our hospitals and other 
medical charities, a number out of all proportion to those of the 
provident institutions and parish or union out-door relief. It is 
evident that the poor whose ailments are not of a nature to keep 
them indoors, having three courses open to them, infinitely prefer 
going to the nearest hospital. Then, longo intervallo, they avail 
themselves of the dispensaries to which they subscribe a few 
pence a week, or appeal to the relieving officer. The reasons for 
the order of preference are sufficiently obvious. The masses 
naturally prefer to get their advice and their medicine gratis ; 
besides which, they well know that at the great hospitals the 
physicians and surgeons are the very best in London. A minority 
appreciate self-help and the feeling of independence which in- 
surance against sickness begets, whilst the relieving officer’s 
inquiries and formalities, though greatly relaxed where illness is 
concerned, are sufficiently deterrent to keep all but comparatively 
few away from the dispensaries which are under the control of each 
union or parish. There is, at all events, one subject of congratula- 
tion, that so much relief is taken by our charities.off the shoulders 
of the Poor Law Administration. 

Now, with regard to the numbers so relieved, there are several 
remarks to be made. The first is that although the great majority 
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of patients are treated quite gratuitously, that is not an invariable 
rule. The Hospital Sunday Fund Return states that no less than 
£42,000 was the average sum contributed during the last three 
years by patients’ payments. This includes, of course, donations 
by in as well as by out-patients. ‘‘ But apart from the in-door 
treatment,” to quote from “ Self-Help for Hospitals” (which 
appeared in the British Medical Journal, 16th June and 22nd 
September, 1888)— 


Many special hospitals exact contributions in aid in the shape of registration fees 
from their out-patients. These vary very much in amount in different establishments, 
ranging from a shilling to half-a-crown, and operate effectively in limiting the number 
of applicants. In others, again, smaller sums are received, such as a penny at each 
visit, which arrangement could hardly be charged with the attempt at competition 
with the outside practitioner. The only large hospital which has had the courage to 
adopt semi-compulsory payments from its out-patients is Guy’s, where the governors 
have given their sanction to a charge of threepence being made on such as are able to 
afford it, for their week’s supply of medicine. This arrangement has certainly been 
successful in keeping the number of applicants within workable limits, besides being 
pecuniarily advantageous to the hospital. The contributions average from £14 to £15 
a week, but the amount realised has scarcely an equivalent in the numbers seen, since 
more than 10 per cent. have free prescriptions, while minor casualties, which form a 
large contingent of the out-patient practice of all big hospitals, also go free. 


And this leads to the question of over-crowding in this depart- 
ment of hospitals, and of the pecuniary means of those who are 
treated. There is no doubt that a general tendency prevails to 
prescribe freely for all comers, firstly, because imposing figures 
under the heading “ total patients relieved” look well in annual 
reports; and secondly, because, at the great hospitals especially, 
the larger the number of cases, the more varied will be the types 
of disease useful for study by students and specialists. 

“With regard to the social position and means of out-patients 
at the hospital which treats, perhaps, the largest number in 
London, 12,000 of them were questioned as to their calling and 
means, and their addresses taken; the selection being made of 
those who prima facie seemed to be the less fit objects for chari- 
table relief. When the results of this questioning was not 
satisfactory to the inquiry officer, he explained to the patient the 
reason why he had made the inquiry, pointing out that the hospital 
was a charity, and intended for the relief of those only who could 
not afford to pay for medical aid. None of these patients were’ 
sent away, but 62 voluntarily withdrew, and 26, who remained for 
treatment on that occasion, said they would not return. Only 
835 (in addition to the above) failed to satisfy the officer, and these 
he followed up to their addresses, with the following result :— 

28 not found at address given. 
266 found to be really necessitous. 
41 found not to be in need of gratuitous relief.” 
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Reverting finally to the total numbers (and this applies to the 
following as well as to preceding figures) there is every reason to 
believe them to be in excess of reality. For even could trust be 
placed in the fact that on all occasions individuals have been 
enumerated only on their first visit and that various subsequent 
attendances have not been added, still it is more than probable 
that a great majority of the sick have presented themselves several 
times in the course of the year at the same hospital or dispensary, 
and even at several distinct institutions. How few of us can say 
that during a twelvemonth we have suffered from one ailment. 
only! 


Il. 
In-poor RELIEF. 
Taste D. 
Number of Patients supported by : 
Institutions. Charitable. Poor Law. 
Hospitals or Infirmaries . ; ‘ . 68,550 95,104* 
Convalescent Homes, Cottage Hospitals . 23,741 — ft 


Fever and Small-Pox Hospitals and Homes 1,593 6,537f 


Totals ° ‘ . 88,884 101,641 


* This figure must not be accepted as accurate, the Local Government Board not 
having any record of the yearly number of inmates of infirmaries apart from those of 
workhouses. The approximate total has been obtained by comparing the average numbers 
of patients in hospitals and infirmaries respectively (see Table E). Whilst a very con- 
siderable reduction must be made to allow for the longer residence of patients in the 
infirmaries consequent on the less acute maladies from which they suffer, a certain 
addition must, on the other hand, be made to represent the inmates of three metropolitan 
infirmaries (Paddington, Islington, and Bethnal Green) where no returns of patients 
are made. 

+ A certain number of convalescent patients are maintained by the rates at chari- 
table institutions. 

t In the hospitals under the control of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Taste E. 


Average daily number of Patients (according to last returns), and 
average yearly cost per head of Patient. 
Hospitals. Patients. Cost per Head. 
*Charitable . m . . ‘ . 6,493 £80 14 0 
+Poor Law . ; : ‘ ‘ - 9,717 £33 16 4 
{Charitable (Fever) . , ‘ ‘ 123 £99 O 4 
Poor-Law (Fever, and Small-Pox, and 

Convalescent) . ‘ ‘ . 4538 ° £217 2 6 


* At seventy-three metropolitan hospitals the cost per head varies from £27 19s. 
to £149 18s. 8d. (a lying-in hospital). 

t At the twenty-two infirmaries the cost varies from £18 17s. 9d. to £50 8s. 4d. 

} The “ London Fever Hospital ” and Convalescent Home. 
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With Tables D and E before us, we have now to deal with 
patients whose cases are so severe that treatment in hospital is 
necessary, and another picture presents itself. The results of 
charitable efforts no longer predominate, and this is most marked 
in fever and small-pox cases, and here especially it is much to be 
regretted. For each occupied bed at the establishments of the 
Asylums Board adds no less than £217 2s. 6d. a year to the 
rates, whilst at the London Fever Hospital the corresponding 
amount is under £100, a good deal less than half. At the latter, 
patients are, it is true, charged three guineas for a six weeks’ stay, 
which is said to be about one-fifth of their cost. But this is no 
explanation of so large a discrepancy. 

Turning back to the general hospitals and workhouse infir- 
maries, it is undoubtedly the case that clergymen, district visitors, 
and especially relieving officers, find it easier to get patients into 
the infirmaries than into charitable institutions. In the first 
place the process is simpler. The district medical officer having 
visited the case, has but to sign an order of admission into the 
infirmary. Much of the strict pauper test is relaxed in the event 
of illness; chronic and many other uninteresting cases find more 
ready admittance here than they do into hospitals, which are very 
often precluded by their laws or custom from taking them in. 
Add to this that the feeling so strong among the masses against 
the workhouse appears to be dying out as regards the kindred 
establishment, the union infirmary. Finally, the charitable insti- 
tutions do admit patients to the fullest extent of their financial 
means. Unfortunately, there are many vacant beds at Guy’s, 
King’s, St. Thomas’s, and other hospitals; whilst Mr. Hedley, in 
his report to the Local Government Board, says: “It is worthy of 
remark that during the last twenty years, about 12,000 hospital 
beds have been provided by the Poor-Law authorities for the sick 
poor of the metropolis, a number far larger than that of the total 
of all metropolitan hospitals put together.” 

Those who have visited infirmaries, and particularly the ones 
that have been recently built, are struck by the admirable order 
and cleanliness that prevail, and the care that is bestowed on the 
patients; and when we keep in mind that no honorary staff of 
medical men give their services gratuitously, then the most signi- 
ficant fact recorded in the above Table (E) becomes a salient 
question: Why is the yearly cost of the average patient in the 
Poor-Law infirmaries only £33 16s. 4d., whilst the corresponding 
figure in our charitable hospitals is £80 14s., much more than 
double ? 

Let us compare the expenses of one of each of these classes of 
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institutions. The ‘‘ London” is the largest hospital, its management 
is quite free from reproach, and the approximate cost of its patients 
is below the average rate, being £68 3s. 7d. The average number 
of daily occupied beds is 644. The ‘‘ Marylebone,” which may be 
termed a model infirmary, has a daily average of 623 patients, 
and their average cost is £40 18s. 8d., considerably higher than 
the others. 


Taste F. 


The London Marylebone 
Expenditure. Hospital. Infirmary. 
£ £ 
Provisions, including rations, wines, 
spirits, beer, &c. . . , ; 16,623 10,108 


Warming. ‘ . , ‘ . 1,630 2,069 


Lighting . , . ‘ ‘ , 1,750 993 
Cleansing . ‘ ‘ ; . , 361 516 
Water . ; : . ‘ ‘ ‘ 805 233 
Clothing i . : ‘ : , — 394 
Grant to medical school , ‘ , 428 --- 


Salaries, wages, and fees , ‘ : 14,940 5,881 
Drugs, dressings, bandages, surgical in- 


struments and appliances . : P 7,753 877 
Funerals , : , . ‘ , 67 251 
Rents, rates, taxes, and insurance . . 42.4 763 


Furniture, bedding, utensils . ‘ ‘ 2,824 1,515 
Building, fixtures, repairs . - P 2,207 1,193 
Printing, stationery, postage . . ° 1,161 334 
Other expenditure . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 797 472 


Totals £51,270 25,599 


From these figures it is apparent that many items of the In- 
firmary expenditure are larger than the corresponding ones at the 
hospital—some considerably so. On the other side there is the 
greatest difference in the principal charge, that for provisions, &c. 
But it is the salaries and wages, and still more so the sums 
spent under the heading Drugs, surgical instruments, appliances, 
bandages, dressings, &c., that completely upset the balance. 

It may be well to stop here a moment to consider whether these 
charges weigh as heavily upon the other metropolitan hospitals as- 
they do on the London. Taking, almost at random, several well- 
known institutions we get the following results :— 
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Taste G. 
Percentage on ordinary expenditure. 
For Salaries, Wages, Drugs, Dressings, 
Hospitals Fees, Pensions, and Bandages, Surgical 
Gratuities. Appliances. 
London about 29 per cent. about 14 per cent. 
St. George’s a 26 - — a 
Middlesex ei 26 mn - _ 
Westminster - 27 ™ » 2 w 
University ia 25 - — 
St. Mary’s ‘i 23 = a a 
Charing Cross ~ 29 - oo a oe 
Royal Free Po 22 ‘“ — a 
Average of above _,, 26 = — 
Average of 
Infirmaries ” 20 om its S « 


With regard to the drugs and bandages, it must not be lost sight 
of that the immense number of out-patients make a great demand 
that altogether escapes the infirmaries. And it must also be 
remembered that the very far larger number of critical operations 
performed at the hospitals render a correspondingly large outlay 
on costly instruments, chloroform and a hundred other things 
necessary. The same reason will probably wholly explain the 
difference in the expenditure on salaries and wages; for the 
employment of many and highly skilled nurses is inevitable. 

Still, it remains for the governors and superintendents of our 
charities, aided by the medical staff, to determine whether 
economies are not practicable. In so far as trusses and other 
surgical appliances are concerned, the Samaritan Funds of the 
hospitals often bear, either wholly or partially, the expense of 
their purchase; whilst the Surgical Aid Society, the City of 
London Truss Society, the National Truss Society, the Charity 
Organization Society, and the Surgical Appliance Society (a pro- 
vident institution) among others, make it their business to supply 
the needs of the poor in this respect. And since the Hospital 
Sunday Fund Council has, by a recent resolution, decided to devote 
no less than 5 per cent. of their annual proceeds to a similar 
purpose, it might be worth while for the authorities of hospitals 
to consider whether the purchase of such surgical appliances as 
patients may require for life is not beyond the scope of their 
charity altogether. 

There seems no good reason, however, why the cost of ordinary 
building work, fixtures, furniture, bedding, all kinds of utensils 
and repairs, as well as printing, stationery, and postage, should be 
charged so much more in charitable institutions than they are in 
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the infirmaries. A good deal remains to be done by economy, by a 
better system of financial supervision, by the drawing up of a 
budget of estimated income and expenditure, and, we might 
venture to add, by the appointment of paid as well as honorary 
treasurers. 

But it must be clear, besides this, that the large number of 
small hospitals ensures great waste of money. It cannot be 
repeated too often that no new hospitals should be built, and that 
every effort should be made to amalgamate institutions of a 
similar character or ones situated close together. This is the 
true work of charity organization at the present moment; and if 
the society which bears that name has other and no less important 
occupations, the work might be taken in hand by the most in- 
fluential of our benevolent administrations, the Council of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. 

Who, now, does not regret that the proposed union of the 
Middlesex and University College Hospitals was allowed, owing to 
smaill-minded considerations, to fall through ? 


III. 
Rewer GRANTED aT Patients’ Own Homes. 
Taste H. 

Number of Visits to Patients at their Homes. 

By Agents of Cases of Sickness. Midwifery. 
Provident Dispensaries . ; . 120,050 1,273 
Charitable Institutions . ‘ . 147,717* 10,447+ 
The Poor Law y ‘ ‘ . 61,949 1,464 


Totals . . 829,716 18,184 
Grand total . ‘ 342,900 
* Non-provident dispensaries, many of which are nearly supported by the patients’ 


payments. 
t+ Non-provident dispensaries and the maternity departments of the great hospitals. 


The large number of patients treated at their own homes by the 
doctors of provident dispensaries is a pleasant feature in the fore- 
going table; but here we must again quote from the writer in the 
British Medical Journal. “It is impossible,” he says, “‘for those 
who have daily dealings with the poor, not to be strongly im- 
pressed with the fact that, while distress abounds in our midst, the 
agencies at work to mitigate it have no greater obstacles to contend 
with than the utter absence of self-help on the part of a large 
proportion of the population most clamorous for charity.’”’ Again, 
a little farther on, after bearing witness to the successful results of 
the pay system that ‘‘ during the past twenty years has formed 
the main support of the cottage hospitals and convalescent homes 
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which have sprung up in such number,” he speaks of provident 
dispensaries as follows: ‘‘The sick assurance scheme introduced 
by the late Sir C. Trevelyan and others into various parts of the 
metropolis have not met with the success which the founders 
hoped and anticipated. It would appear to be almost foreign to 
the instincts of the British workman to pay prospectively for 
medical requirements.” 

Whether this opinion is entirely borne out by the figures which 
we have been able to quote is a question that cannot be decided off- 
hand. For it must be kept in mind that a large number of the 
non-provident dispensaries are very substantially supported by the 
patients’ payments, and that pay-hospitals and convalescent homes. 
are an avowed success. 

In connection with this subject, it would be very interesting, 
did time and space allow of it, to discuss the various sick insu- 
rance schemes that have been advanced as corollaries of the 
Employers’ Liability Act. The immense benefits likely to arise 
from Prince Bismarck’s far-reaching measures for making all 
working men compulsorily provident are sure, sooner or later, to 
draw socialistic legislature of this kind within the bounds of our 
own practical politics. In the meanwhile more attention could with 
advantage be paid to one of the characteristic features of the dis- 
pensary system, viz. the visiting of the sick in their own dwellings. 

Here there are exceptional opportunities for effecting much more 
than mere medical help. The nurse, without whose co-operation 
doctor’s directions and chemist’s drugs are nearly valueless, finds 
her way into the worst-conditioned homes. Her prompt and prac- 
tical ways at once inspire confidence. In a couple of days she has 
won the hearts of the family. She is consulted on all the domestic 
troubles and grievances. What a vast field is now open to her 
for civilizing the masses. The district visitors are left behind in 
the race. Their intentions are of the best, and much good they 
undoubtedly do; but they arrive with the Bible, no talisman to the 
London poor, whilst the* nurse brings the touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin. On this point Florence Nightingale’s 
advice, and Miss F’. Lees’ (now Mrs. Dacre Craven) pamphlets are 
invaluable. But there are not many institutions for properly 
nursing the sick. The “ Little Sisters of the Poor” are everywhere 
to be found, but they lack hospital training. The following 
services, however, were recorded in 1887 :— 

Cases. 
Sisters of St. John the Divine : ‘ . 8,623 
North London Nursing Association ; . 1,368 
Nursing Society of East London . . . 4,126 
Sisters of Charity, Bethnal Green ‘ . 2,700 
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There are also the Nursing Sisters of St. Mary, and the Metro- 
politan and National Nursing Association for Providing Nurses for 
the Sick Poor. 

This last-named institution was founded in 1874, and its modus 
operandi was decided after the adoption, in the following year, of 
the very able report of a committee of inquiry into the actual 
state of the metropolis in respect to district nursing. It was 
found that there were, at the time, scarcely more than a hundred 
nurses employed among the poor, and, of these, one-third were 
untrained, and therefore of very little service, except in the ad- 
ministration of nourishment and general relief. The committee, 
on which sat Mr. Rathbone (chairman), Dr. H. W. Acland, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, Sir E. Currie, Dr. Sieveking, Mr. James Stans- 
feld, Mr. Nassau Senior, and other distinguished men, went 
thoroughly into the matter, and came to the conclusion, among 
others, ‘‘ that there was too much relief and too little nursing.” 
And the general lines of the new association were laid down. 
They were: “The maintenance of a high standard of nursing by 
the employment of ladies who were specially trained and who 
would bring to the work intelligence and culture and influence in 
the homes of the sick poor.” 

At the last meeting of this association, in May, 1888, ample 
witness was borne by many eminent lay as well as medical men 
to the great importance of having well-trained women of educa- 
tion and refinement to work among the sick poor in their own 
homes, capable of teaching them sanitary laws by actual practice, 
and of “‘nursing” the rooms as well as the patients. The number 
of cases stated to have been attended to during the year was 665, 
to which no less than 19,000 visits were paid. 

We have dwelt at some length on this branch of relief afforded 
to the sick poor, because it undoubtedly is relief of the best possible 
character, being free from any pauperizing effect, and seconding 
and completing the efforts of provident and quasi-provident dis- 
pensaries, which is the form of medical care most desirable to 
encourage. Then it works in harmony with all other institutions 
for aiding the poor; and last, but by no means least, among its 
merits, is the softening influence which it indirectly acquires over 
the rough and coarse elements of our slums. 

An enumeration of all the work done, by charitable and other 
means, to cure or mitigate the ills which flesh is heir to, would be 
incomplete without reference to the blind and to the deaf and 
dumb. But it is difficult to produce anything like even approxi- 
mative figures. Suffice it to say that these afflicted beings are not 
uncared for; it is stated that upwards of 8,000 blind, and of 700 
deaf and dumb, are aided in one way or another in the metropolis 
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by benevolent agencies. The Parish authorities also make pro- 
vision for a certain number, and a large proportion of, if not all, 
the Board Schools undertake the instruction of. both blind and 
deaf and dumb children. 

Nor must we forget the large number of convalescent patients 
who are helped to the sea-side or to other sanatoriums by the 
Samaritan Funds which are attached to most of our great 
hospitals. 

Reviewing all these facts and the considerations to which they 
have led, it would appear, speaking generally, that as regards in- 
door treatment, facilities are granted somewhat too readily by the 
Poor Law authorities; and the same holds good respecting out- 
patients at the charitable institutions. As the latter afford the 
greatest advantages to those suffering from severe forms of disease, 
it is much tobe regretted that their pecuniary means do not allow all 
of them to fill every bed; a good deal could no doubt be effected 
by more rigid economy; and as a way both for reducing the 
number of out-patients and for acquiring an additional source of 
revenue, the system of a 3d. charge per head for medicine, 
successfully tried at Guy’s Hospital, might with advantage be 
adopted at other hospitals. There is no doubt, further, that the 
great hospitals deserve support on the ground of the national 
medical education which they impart to students and to nurses. 
And it is clear that the most wasteful way of spending money is by 
granting it to small or new hospitals. An attempt to amalgamate 
some of them would be highly welcome. Finally, it would appear 
that the objects deserving the greatest encouragement are provi- 
dent dispensaries (where the charges do not establish competition 
with medical practitioners) and the associations which send out 
nurses to attend home cases, which associations might be made 
the means of vastly influencing for the better the poor classes of 
the metropolis. 


As it is, our indigent sick are treated, if often not wisely, almost 
always too well. 


A. O’Donnet BartHoLeyns. 
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THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


Tue eve of the new and great departure in Local Government is 
likely to recall public attention to the question of the housing of 
the poor. Although the London County Council will not have any 
legislative duties, its administrative responsibilities will far exceed 
those of any other local Parliament; and its influence will tend to 
increase in force and scope, if, as is earnestly to be hoped, the 
Council affords proof to the public of capable and honest admini- 
stration. The material for evidence and for mental information 
upon the question of the homes of the poor is already prepared, 
arranged, and indexed. 

Royal Commissions are no doubt, in their intention, often a 
convenient political method for appeasing a popular agitation, 
which is too strong to be snubbed and too vague or uninformed 
to admit of an immediate and definite legislative remedy. On the 
other hand, we are indebted to Royal Commissions for masses of 
valuable evidence, and for awakening into vitality, as is particularly 
shown in the case of the ‘Sweating Commission,” the legal 
machinery of inspection which had lapsed into negligence and 
carelessness. The Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes has at least produced two results—I might enumerate 
others of less importance—(1) the peculiar position of London, 
both in its needs and in its claims, in this respect; and (2) the 
uncompromising support and attention of the most eminent public 
men, irrespective of party. There are some, they are neither 
powerful in numbers or in public respect, who have endeavoured 
to convert this question into a bitter controversy between the 
inordinate wealth of the great London proprietors and the inor- 
dinate rent of the struggling poor. If we look at the question in 
this light, the light of impatience at social inequalities without any 
regard to social experiences, the remedy would appear to lie in 
the direction of attacking the present disposition of property, and 
extracting by taxation the wealth of certain individuals to distribute 
it among a large number. For what is Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment (I speak of it as I have seen it embodied in Parliamentary 
proposals, such as the measure proposed by Mr. Broadhurst) but a 
supposed method of transferring the benefits of the unearned 
increment from the owner to a large body of tenants? The lease- 
holder on the Bedford, Portman, or Westminster estate, it is 
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‘supposed, by buying the freehold of his house, buys for himself and 
heirs all the advantages or disadvantages which may accrue to the © 
house from the increasing or decreasing value of the locality. 

I shall not attempt in the course of this paper to deal with the 
leasehold question. In principle, nothing can be more utopian 
than a city of freeholds; but a city of freeholds, to attain to the 
standard of its ideal prosperity, must be a city like Melbourne 
rather than like London, the capital of an undeveloped country, 
where there is comparatively no poverty, a city which is young, 
and the centre of a country where vigour, labour, and enterprise, 
can win cheap money and cheap food ; and not, like London, the 
centre of an over-populated country, where, side by side with masses 
of accumulated wealth and respectability, is collected a crowd of 
unskilled labour, and that pitiable, pathetic body or portion of 
mankind that has sought to cover its shame or failure in the 
shadowy obscurity of a great city. 

The housing of the poor means the housing of an enormous popu- 
lation that lives in rooms and not in houses. To such a population, 
the mass of the poor in London, I fail to see where any benefit would 
be likely to ensue from converting districts in London into districts 
of small, as against large landowners. The large landowner is not 
likely to become a vestryman, and therefore interested, if he has 
bad property, in obstructing the enforcement of proper sanitary 
regulations. He is of necessity en évidence, his wealth is a matter 
of common notoriety, and, generally, of the most ridiculous 
exaggeration. ‘To all these fortuitous circumstances he generally 
‘adds a peerage, which prevents him from becoming a popular 
candidate for the House of Commons, and enables him to enjoy 
the undivided attention of the Radical press as a personage who 
is nothing, and represents nothing but his own selfish aims. The 
large landowner, if he wished it, could not compete in sharp prac- 
tice against the small, insignificant proprietor, whose obscurity is 
his impenetrable security. The yoke of the London landlords 
may be irksome to many wealthy men, who would like greater 
freedom in dealing with their homes in London. It would, I fancy, 
be wise for the landlords themselves to sell some of their property, 
and put the cash into their pockets. But I am convinced that 
when Demos is enthroned, and, like Rehoboam, speaks after 
the counsel of the young men, it will be said by the poor, “If 
the great landlords made our yoke heavy, the small ones have 
added to it. If the large landlords chastised us with whips, the 
small ones have chastised us with scorpions.” 

There are two certain practical evils, which, to a certain extent, 
admit of practical treatment: the one is the pig-sties in which 
many of the poor live, and “he other the very heavy proportion of 
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their earnings which the poor are obliged to devote to the pay- 
ment of rent. I fail to see how leasehold enfranchisement in 
London would help to remedy either the one or the other of 
these evils. 

To improve the sanitary condition of the dwellings of the poor, 
the State can only create the machinery for local authorities, popu- 
larly elected and armed with powers and penalties, to put into execu- 
tion. Such execution would, I fear, tend to become paralyzed by 
leasehold enfranchisement. If leasehold enfranchisement means 
anything, it means the multiplication of proprietors, who would pro- 
bably consist of small house-jobbers. How little interest is taken by 
local communities in London in the election of vestrymen, and, 
consequently, how easily, and I fear, how often, the election of 
the vestrymen would slip into the hands of the small house- 
jobbers, with the result that the local authorities would absolutely 
neglect to enforce any of the sanitary conditions which might be 
imposed by law. Laissez faire in the State is one thing, but 
laissez faire in the action of those whose duty it should be to 
protect the ‘poor from their own helplessness and ignorance is 
another. As to the second evil, the disproportionate amount paid 
in rent by the poor, Mr. Marchant Williams, Inspector of Schools 
for the London School Board, gave the following evidence before 
the Royal Commission. He collected the following figures from an 
investigation extending over nearly 1,000 dwellings, taken hap- 
hazard in different poor parts of the metropolis :— 

Mr. Marchant Williams found that 88 per cent. of the poor 
population pay more than one-fifth of their income in rent; 
46 per cent. pay from one-fourth to one-half; 42 per cent. pay 
from one-fourth to one-fifth ; and only 12 per cent. pay less than 
one-fifth of their weekly wages in rent. 

Mr. Williams gave 3s. 103d. as the average rent of one room let 
as a separate tenement. Of examples of rent, in South St. Pancras, 
4s. a week was paid for one room, 10 feet by 7; in Stephen Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, 5s. a week was paid for a single room in 
a state of great decay; in Spitalfields, the average rental for one 
room varied from 4s. 6d. to 6s. a week. I need not enumerate 
other instances, of which there are many, but I must add that the 
evidence of witnesses went to show that while wages in the 
congested districts of London are not rising, there is a tendency 
for the rents to increase, and consequently for a still greater dis- 
proportion to arise between rent and wages. 

This disproportion is peculiar to London. -In the great 
provincial towns and other centres of working-class population 
there has been bad over-crowding ; but, with the exception of 
Newcastle, where remedies are being taken in hand—and owing to 
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Neweastle not being of so unwieldly a size as London, remedies 
can more easily be applied—the over-crowding is not — 
accompanied by excessive rent. 

In Bristol the very poor can obtain one room for 1s. per weeks 
and for 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. they can rent the two-roomed houses that 
were built for single families about a century ago, and of which 
a good many still remain. 

In Exeter a small single room of about 10 feet square and 
74 feet high can be obtained for 1s. 6d. a week, and for 5s. 
a week a family can procure four rooms with gas and water 
supplied, and including all rates and taxes. 

In Camborne shameful over-crowding was proved to exist before 
the Royal Commission, and for much of the mischief the three-life 
system appears to have been answerable. The general rule is for 
the houses of the Camborne miners to have two rooms to a house, 
one for dwelling, the other for sleeping, and the custom of the 
locality is for the inhabitants, although they have two rooms, to 
use only one for sleeping. 

Nothing can exceed the horrors, the complete destruction of all 
ideas of decency and health, which Mr. Vivian disclosed in his 
evidence as existing among the poor tenements in Camborne. No 
fire-places, the only ventilation, if any, could only come up along 
the passage from the under room, with an average of more than 
ten people living in rooms of 11 feet square and 7 feet high. A 
more disgraceful condition of things it would be impossible to 
imagine. The point, however, which I would make is, that while 
in London single tenements of the same degraded character in 
Wood Street, or in Stephen Street, Tottenham Court Road, let 
for 5s., the price paid in Camborne is from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a week. 

The evidence of Lord Shaftesbury before the Royal Commission 
is very strong on this point. He stated: “In the very worst part 
of London the rents seem to be the highest. At this moment, in 
one of the most horrible parts of London that I know, there isa 
family paying 4s. 9d. a week for a single room. I do not think 
that in any part of London that I know of” (and Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s experience of this question of the housing of the poor had 
then extended over nearly sixty _— “anybody can get a room 
under 2s. 3d. a week.” 

It may be well to pause for a while to recapitulate the vital 
difference existing between London and other large towns, both in 
regard to the position of its poor and the claims of those poor 
upon the State. The tendency of population, produced by the 
action of cheap corn and machinery, is to concentrate itself in 
large centres. Wherever milk or beef can be produced, the farmer, 
with the approval of his landlord, prefers to convert his arable land 
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into pasture. He thus avoids the easiest and most ruinous com- 
petition from abroad, while he certainly puts into his pocket a 
considerable sum which he would otherwise have to expend upon 
the payment of labour. Cottage industries and small holdings 
offer, no doubt, an alternative employment for the rural poor; but 
they both require exceptional advantages—in the one case the 
philanthropic and fostering interest of well-to-do residents, and, in 
the other, a favoured climate, a skilled intelligence, and favourable 
markets. Their effect upon the general problem resulting from 
the depreciation of corn-growing can only be partial. 

The problem which confronts us, and which is not likely to grow 
less, is the disposition of a large class of unskilled labour, not 
required on the land, not required in the cities, but possessed of a 
vote, and themselves requiring for themselves the practical atten- 
tion of the State. London, surrounded by agricultural counties, 
appears, from its enormous size, to offer to the rural poor certain 
opportunities for work and employment; and, added to this, so 
long as men act from imagination rather than from experience, there 
will always be a specious future for enterprise and excitement in 
the varied and eager life of a great city. Then again, religious 
association tends as a magnet to attract populations. This applies 
specially to the case of pauper Jews. They are very conscientious 
and scrupulous in the observance of their religious duties, and 
their religion, resting as it does upon a structure of formalism, 
affects the whole occupation at all times of the men and women. - 
Mr. Billing, Rector of Christ Church, Spitalfields, stated before 
the Royal Commission that in the Poor Law Infirmary they were 
obliged to have a staff of Jewish cooks to meet the case of the 
Jewish inmates. Just as the preparation of their food involves a 
common Jewish kitchen, which it would be impossible to procure 
unless there were a sufficient number collected together, as in 
London, to bring the expense within their means, so their keeping 
of the seventh day as a day of rest, and the observance of their 
own particular seasons, renders it impracticable for them to go into 
any ordinary trades with Gentiles. 

Over-crowding in London is especially affected, and to an extent 
and degree unparalleled elsewhere, by the demolitions for clearance 
purposes. These demolitions are often carried out by contractors, 
who advertise for provincial labour when there are plenty of 
labourers at hand; so that the London poor are not only driven 
out to crowd the tenements that remain, but find the competition 
for work and lodging made more desperate by a ‘vigorous race of 
countrymen. For my purpose it will suffice to divide these demoli- 
tions into two classes—(1) those which have been caused by owners 
or corporations, such as railway companies, for purely commercial 
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objects of advantage to themselves; and (2) those which have 
resulted from the improvement schemes of local authorities for 
public objects, such as the erection of artizans’ dwellings, the 
widening of public streets, and the erection of Board Schools and 
other public buildings. 

Lord Shaftesbury reminded the Commission of the helplessness 
of the poor in this respect. ‘‘It is,” he says, “terrific to see the 
condition of the people before a demolition begins. It is perfectly 
true that notice is given according to form, but poor working men 
cannot attend to that sort of thing .... They have no time to 
lose in looking about for houses, and they rarely act until the men 
come to pull the roof off their heads. Then I have seen them, 
like people in a besieged town, running to and fro, not knowing 
what on earth to do.” 

In London, my experience, as a director of the Artizans and 
General Dwellings Company, has taught me the necessity for a 
large number of the poor to live close to their work. For instance, 
it is essential for a large class of manual, unskilled labourers to 
live in the centre of the town, so as to be in touch with the labour 
market of the whole metropolis; and anyone who has visited the 
docks and witnessed the hundreds of dock labourers waiting for 
calls that may arise at any moment during the arrival or depar- 
ture of ships, will realise how essential it is that they should live 
in the immediate neighbourhood of work, which depends upon 
their being at hand whenever they are wanted. This necessity on 
their part gives rise to excessive rents for single tenements in the 
neighbourhood of the Mint, where the average rental for one room 
varies from 4s. 6d. to 6s. The costermongers crowd the poorer 
tenements round Covent Garden, to be near the Market, whose 
surplus forms their stock in trade, or the dense thoroughfares of 
St. Pancras and Clerkenwell, where they have a ready sale for 
their goods. 

Then there are the watchmakers of Clerkenwell, who are 
obliged to live close to their work, because the apparatus required 
in their trade is so costly that an artizan cannot afford to possess 
the whole of it, and is therefore obliged to go to his neighbour to 
borrow several times in the day. It may be suggested as a remedy 
for this, that the whole trade might be bodily moved to the 
suburbs; but in the opinion of experienced clergymen it is held 
impossible to move small trades worked by poor people from one 
locality to another. 

Among the difficulties to the poor in any such undertaking 
would be the credit which they have built up with many of the 
small shopkeepers, not to speak of the cost of moving. 

Then there are the women who work for the city tailors, and 
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must take their work home, and the women employed in small 
factories. The Rev. Alfred Fryer, in reply to a question of Sir 
Charles Dilke, whether the work of many who live in the parish 
of St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell, forced them to live there, stated that 
in many cases, girls who work in small factories and at artificial 
flower work have to be in attendance morning after morning look- 
ing for work, and would lose it if they were not within almost 
calling distance. These classes could not live in the suburbs and 
take their work out there. Their employment is either of such a 
nature as the watchmakers in Clerkenwell, which necessitates 
certain artizans inhabiting certain localities in the centre of 
London, or it is of such a precarious nature as to oblige them to 
live within reach of the fitful demand that may arise suddenly at 
any time. 

The poverty of great cities, its relations to philanthropy and 
its practical claim, if any, upon: legislative interference, opens out 
larger questions than it would be in my power even to touch upon, 
far less to treat, within the circumscribed limits of a magazine 
article. On the other hand, it is practicable, without encroaching 
upon the perilous domain of State socialism, to alleviate the 
pressure of excessive rent upon excessive poverty. Poverty is hard 
to bear; but we might try to remove its bitterest sting of being the 
most expensive luxury. Firstly, there exists in Glasgow, and it 
may be in other towns with which I am not acquainted, a local 
Act or a municipal arrangement, which prevents more than a 
certain number of houses from being destroyed, and more than 
a certain amount of population from being displaced at any time, 
until due provision has been made for them in the neighbourhood. 
That is a point which lies within the purview, and which, I trust, 
will demand the immediate attention of the London County Council. 
As regards the congestion of other districts productive of exorbitant 
rents, it is found essential that those districts should be inhabited 
by certain classes of labour; but, on the other hand, it would, I 
believe, be possible to relieve the fierceness of competition for 
lodging if the railways were compelled by Parliament to afford to. 
third-class passengers the same advantages as they afford to the 
first and second. 

In my evidence before the Royal Commission I produced figures 
to show how the railway companies were then denying to the 
working classes the same advantages as were conferred upon first- 
class passengers. Since then—7z.e., 1884—I have reason to believe 
that the railway companies have increased their trains and lowered 
their fares; but I am not aware that they have all conformed to. 
the practice of the Midland Railway, which treats its first and 
third-class passengers, in regard to season tickets, with perfect 
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equality. It has been well expressed by Mr. Farrant, my colleague, 
and the managing director of the Artizans, Labourers, and General 
Dwellings Company, that ‘if aseason-ticket is a cheap luxury to 
a rich man, it may be said to be, from the dwellings point of view, 
a necessary of life to the poor man.” As the Midland Railway is 
able to extend its season-ticket system to the third-class passengers 
at a price proportionate to the price of a single ticket of the same 
class, there is nothing impracticable in this suggestion. Work- 
men’s trains are of service to only a portion of the working classes. 
They run very early or late, and necessitate the workman remaining 
employed at the same place throughout the day. In fairness to 
the railway companies it must also be borne in mind that they 
crowd within certain hours a great deal of traffic. On the other 
hand, third-class season-tickets and their holders would not neces- 
sitate any special re-arrangement or dislocation of traffic, while 
they would reduce the congestion of central London by enabling 
a very large class of city work-people to reside in the suburbs. 
London, from many causes, causes peculiar both to its history 
and to its present position, possesses a very great number 
of piece-workers, persons engaged in retail trades and trades 
dependent upon them. These people could enjoy the comforts of 
cottage homes in clear air, if they were enabled to run to and fro 
at a reasonable cost. 

The Company of which I have spoken above was the first to 
develop upon a large scale the idea of providing for the working- 
classes cottage homes in the suburbs of London. 

Without presuming to give a complete history or account of this 
great enterprise, I think it would be excusable if I were to touch 
upon a few of its general results. First and foremost, it has never 
received one penny of assistance from the State, nor has it had the 
manipulation of money bequeathed for a charitable purpose, like 
the Peabody Trust. The total capital paid up to the 9th of June, 
1888, amounted to nearly one and a half million pounds, and since 
then it has grown and is growing. The capital is divided into 
preference and ordinary shares. Both classes of shares are now 
issued at a premium of £1 per £10 share. The preference shares 
pay a regular dividend of 4} per cent., and the ordinary shares a 
regular dividend of 5 per cent. The whole of this capital has been 
subscribed by proprietors and their friends without public advertise- 
ment or any payment whatever for commission. The income of 
the Company shown in the last balance-sheet, which excludes a 
fine income from Portman Buildings, which were then building, 
amounted to £101,482 11s. 4d. On the Shaftesbury Park Estate, 
with a rental of £23,875, the loss from irrecoverable arrears, 
during the year was £7 2s. On the Queen’s Park Estate the rental 
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for the year amounted to £53,940, and the loss from irrecoverable 
arrears was £338. On the Noel Park Estate, the rental for the 
year amounted to £19,350; the loss from irrecoverable arrears 
was £66 11s. 4d. The Shaftesbury Park Estate comprises about 
1,200 houses, Queen’s Park about 2,223 houses, and Noel Park, 
which has already 1,200, will, when the estate is completed, con- 
tain about 2,600. 

Keeping closely to the point of finance, it is most satisfactory, as 
a proof of the security of the investment, that arrears amount to 
an inappreciable sum over so large an income payable exclusively 
at the hands of tenants, whose weekly rentals range from 6s. to 
11s. 6d. including all rates and taxes. Can any private landlord 
or corporation show, out of an income of £97,165, annual arrears 
of only £106 13s. 4d.? The fifth class, the cheapest house, 
contains two bed-rooms, a parlour, kitchen, and wash-house. The 
first class has eight rooms, four bed-rooms, two parlours, a kitchen, 
and a scullery. 

The Artizans and Dwellings Company have proved that it is 
possible for capital to find a safe and remunerative investment in 
meeting a public necessity. If private enterprise is capable of 
undertaking public work without eleemosynary aid, the necessity— 
and with the necessity, the danger—of State aid at once dis- 
appears. At present, the popular cry at County Council elections 
is for economy: a very good, sound cry, no doubt, if it means 
a close and jealous supervision of the purposes for which the 
money of the ratepayers ought to be expended, and of the means by 
which that expenditure is administered. On the other hand, it is 
the parrot cry of ignorant clap-trap, if economy and not efficiency 
is to be the result. Nowhere would this produce more deplorable 
consequences than in London. For many reasons it would be best 
for the public and for the nature of the work itself that great 
building operations should be entrusted to those who are directly 
concerned in producing efficient work and fair dividends. 

Before turning from the question of cottage homes, I would 
note their great advantage, from a social point of view, over 
block-buildings, where each family lives in a flat or part of a flat, 
and there is a common staircase. Lord Beaconsfield, when opening 
one of the estates of the Company, spoke of the home as the 
cradle and parent of civilization. To the London artizan the in- 
dependence of a separate house means that repose and comfort of 
domestic life and domestic relations which is so specially congenial 
to the English character. In the country the poor man has his 
own cottage, and round that, however miserable the structure may 
be, intertwines itself the association of home. London pleads 
here with much force for some of her hardest and best workers. 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the value of cheap suburban houses 
to that highly intelligent and, I might alinost say, highly educated 
class, the artizans, or to the poorer clerks, that large class who 
live on the social borderland between the middle and the lower, ana 
find it an arduous struggle to maintain a respectable poverty. 

It has, however, been shown that there is a large class who are 
obliged to live in central London. I have endeavoured to show 
that the congestion in central London is being alleviated by private 
enterprise, such as the provision of cheap suburban homes by the 
Artizans Company, and that this might be more extensively done 
if the railways, by providing third-class season-tickets, enabled the 
piece-workers to live in the suburbs. 

Lord Salisbury, in his memorandum to the report of the Royal 
Commission, stated that ‘‘ the condition which practically distin- 
guishes the interior of London from all other areas in the kingdom 
is, that sites for houses within reach of their work are too costly to 
be available to the mass of the working class.” In other words, 
experience and practice show that it is practically impossible to 
remedy the over-crowding in central London, which is the worst as 
well as the most central fact of the problem, unless the land for 
sites for block-buildings is procured at less than the market price. 
It was shown on evidence that the Peabody Trustees obtained 
their sites from the Metropolitan Board of Works,upon terms 
which were practically beneficial. 

The Artizans and General Dwellings Company have erected a 
large block to accommodate the working classes at Lisson Grove 
(641 rooms and 17 shops with rooms), on a site obtained from the 
late Lord Portman upon very advantageous terms; and they are 
in the course of erecting similar buildings near Grosvenor and 
Berkeley Squares on sites obtained from the Duke of Westminster, 
at ground rentals which, in consideration of the object, are very 
much below the ordinary market price. 

The great landlords of London have shown themselves ready to 
recognize their duties to the poor on their estates ; and, so long as 
they continue to evince that disposition, it is, in the interest of the 
poor, obviously better to have rich landlords, who can afford to be 
generous, than a multiplicity of needy proprietors with innumerable 
conflicting interests, entailing such a liability for litigation, that it 
would be practically impossible to effect, without prohibitive cost, 
any considerable scheme of block-building. So long as London 
proprietors anticipate the object, there can be nothing gained 
by invoking the assistance of municipal powers to obtain pos- 
session of land for such purposes. 

I wish that the Government would do its duty in this matter 
in the same way as Lord Portman and the Duke of Westminster. 
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Three members of the present Government, the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Cross, put their names to - 
the following suggestion in the Report of the Royal Commission : 
“‘They would suggest that the sites now occupied by Millbank, 
Coldbath Fields, and Pentonville prisons should be conveyed to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in trust for the benefit of those 
portions of the town which are most over-crowded. In fixing the 
price at which the sites should be so conveyed due regard should be 
had to the purposes for which they are so required. To carry into 
effect the object of securing additional land where most required in 
the metropolis, for building rooms for workmen’s dwellings and for 
open spaces connected therewith, power should be given previous to 
their acquisition by the Metropolitan Board of Works to sell or 
exchange, with the approval of the Home Office, any portion of the 
sites referred to, that the areas obtained instead should be devoted 
in proportions to be fixed by the confirming authority to these uses 
and no other.” 

As regards Coldbath Fields, what has happened? The absolute 
disregard of the Commission’s recommendation. What is strange 
or even noteworthy in that? it may be said. Whoever expects 
anything from the report of a Royal Commission? The evidence 
may be interesting enough, and that of the best witnesses is always 
interesting for reference ; but who cared two straws for the report 
on the Commercial Depression? or, again, what practical result can 
come from the report of the Bimetallic Commission, except to 
afford to both sides an authoritative basis for their arguments ? 
The site of Coldbath Fields has been grabbed by the Post Office ; 
and I presume that what is not taken by the Post Office will be 
sold to the speculative builder. These are matters which really 
claim the attention of the metropolitan members, especially as 
the vast majority of those members, being political supporters of 
the Government, can turn their influence to some practical account. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works has discredited and thrown 
suspicion upon the administration of public money by local 
authorities; but the London County Council is an altogether 
different body; it contains men known to politics, to commerce, 
and to society. The predatory instincts of mankind may be 
common to all classes; but they will not find the scope or the 
opportunity among a body which is elected in the light of day, 
and whose work will be exposed to the searching criticism of a 
healthy public opinion. Some complications might, and probably 
would have arisen if the prison sites had been conveyed to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; but that constitutes an additional 
reason for conveying them to the London County Council. These 
sites belong to the people of London, and not to the general 
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exchequer. I would again plead the special claims of London in 
the language of the Prime Minister himself :— 

If the size of London is excessive, the excess is largely due to the circumstance that 
London is the residence of the Government. If vast masses of the population are 
forced to live near the centre of the town, and find no room for their dwellings, it must 
be remembered that the State has largely contributed both to swell the population and 
to diminish the house room. The number of persons who are in the public service as 
soldiers, policemen, postmen, and employés in the lower grades of the public offices, 
constitute a notable portion of the crowds who compete for house room. The forcible 
destruction of dwellings authorized by Parliament during the last half-century, for 
purposes of public ornament or utility, has largely contributed to diminish the aggre- 
gate of the house room for which these crowds have to compete. A proposal to 
remedy over-crowding, for which the State is largely responsible, by utilizing a gain on 
enhanced value of land, which is due to density of population, can hardly be called 
eleemosynary. It more closely resembles the provision of compensation than the offer 


of a gift. 

I have no doubt that Lord Salisbury still holds these opinions, 
and that, if he could act for himself alone, he would not hesitate to 
give effect to them. Lord Cross and Mr. Goschen have already 
approved of treating the prison sites as opportunities for benefit- 
ing the people of London, rather than for increasing the revenue 
of the Treasury. Besides these Cabinet Ministers, I cannot sup- 
pose that Mr. Ritchie, with his proved popular sympathies, himself 
the representative of a large working-class constituency in the East 
End, would fail to support the claims of London. The most 
powerful opposition comes from the traditional policy of the 
Treasury, and from those who, taking a narrow view, object to 
London being treated differently from provincial towns. So long 
as the Treasury have the management and disposal of public 
sites in Central London, nothing will be able to be done. Feeling 
this very strongly, I hope to see effect given to the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission by the handing over of the prison or 
similar sites to the County Council on such reasonable terms as to 
enable them to be utilized for the benefit of the labouring poor. 

To sum up in a few words, I believe practical benefit would 
accrue if, firstly, there existed a local Act to prevent more than a 
certain amount of population from being displaced until due 
provision had been made for them in the neighbourhood ; secondly, 
if third-class season-tickets were issued on all the railways at a 
price proportionate to that of a single ticket ; thirdly, if the prison 
sites were transferred to the County Council. 
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Tue first month of the year has been made noteworthy by the 
elections to the County Councils. Taken in their entirety, the 
results seem to justify the predictions of those more optimistic 
critics of our political and social condition who foretold that men 
of light and leading would hold their own in the new electoral 
ordeal. In most of the Counties of England gentlemen of position 
and experience, whose conduct either as magistrates or as landlords 
has won for them the respect and confidence of their neighbours, 
have had only to present themselves as candidates either to disarm 
opposition, or to secure the suffrages of the electors. Moreover, in 
most parts of England, the owners of land and the traditional 
representatives of State authority have not shrunk from the con- 
test, but have come forward with the brave simplicity that best 
befits them, and placed their services at the disposal of the people, 
as they had previously placed their services at the disposal of the 
Crown. Nor do we think that the great body of Englishmen will 
be in any hurry to dispense with the labours of men who combine 
with long experience of loca! affairs absolute personal integrity and 
disinterestedness. Moreover, it has long been the habit of English 
gentlemen to discuss business matters with neighbours of less 
social consequence, without any loss to the dignity and comfort of 
either. Men who count on making a distinct cleavage between 
the “‘ classes” and the “ masses” in England by the invidious use 
of cant phrases, usually find that facts do not correspond with this 
invidious language, and that tradition and good sense are much 
stronger forces than the angriest or the most envious expletives. 
It may likewise be reasonably hoped that persons of education and 
refinement will avail themselves of those qualities to impregnate 
with them their less cultured colleagues, and will not suffer them- 
selves to experience disgust at methods of controversy to which 
they have not been accustomed. Happily, Englishmen learn 
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betimes in the playground that life is a rather rough business ; and 
contested elections for Parliament have been an excellent prepara- 
tion for anything that may take place in the County Councils. At 
the same time, the people who have hitherto composed the County 
magistracy must not lose sight of the fact that, if they exhibit the 
smallest disposition to stand aloof from local affairs and local con- 
tests, their places will quickly be taken by aspiring candidates of a 
different complexion ; and, the places once lost, they will never be 
recovered. 

Several organs in the press have lamented what they consider 
the rather commonplace composition of the London County 
Council. They will do well to read the able paper on the 
subject from the pen of Mr. Whitmore, the Parliamentary 
member for the Chelsea Division, and who knows and under- 
stands London and its administrative life as well as anyone 
living. It is unnecessary to repeat here what he has so succinctly 
and conclusively stated in his paper. But there is one observation 
made by him, on which perhaps dispassionate comment may not 
be out of place. Mr. Whitmore regrets that while the Radical 
newspapers of the Metropolis threw themselves heart and soul 
into the elections for the London County Council, the Conservative 
journals appeared to regard the fray as almost beneath their notice. 
He adds that the same organs of opinion not infrequently mani- 
fest a like indifference to the debates and doings of the House of 
Commons. The statement is strictly accurate. But what is the 
reason of the attitude of which Mr. Whitmore complains? Is it 
not that the general public are by no means so deeply interested 
in House of Commons politics as members of the House imagine ? 
To speak frankly, the average citizen is a little weary of speeches, 
and contests, and controversies, and begins to think life was 
given for some other purpose than to read the rival rhetoric of 
ardent politicians and the interminable evidence given before the 
Parnell Commission. A state of political insensibility has been 
engendered by this perpetual beating of political drums and 
blowing of political trumpets. Men of science tell us that we 
notice only those forces that are intermittent, continuous sound 
being, as far as the human ear is concerned, equivalent to silence. 
In political raving and ranting there is now no intermission; and 
the consequence is that a condition of numbness and indifference 
is being set up in the public at large. Newspapers, after all, are 
mainly financial enterprises; and editors labour to discern what 
their readers like best to read. Accordingly, they more and more 
exclude Party politics from their columns; domestic politics being 
so continuous and so uninteresting. 
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Before quitting the question of the County Councils, there is 
another observation on which we should like to insist. Those 
instructors of public opinion who, doubtless with the most honest 
intentions in the world, have laboured to induce the electors 
to vote for candidates irrespectively of political tenets, have 
woefully misled them. It is quite certain that Radicals will 
never vote for Conservatives where there is a Radical candidate to 
vote for. Why, therefore, should Conservative or Unionist voters 
display a magnanimity which will not be reciprocated? But, 
independently of this consideration, we will venture to affirm 
that, in the present condition of our affairs, no Unionist elector 
ought to vote for any Separatist when the post coveted is 
an administrative one. For our part, we loudly affirm that no 
man is fit to be trusted with any portion of our affairs who pro- 
poses to rend the Realm. In places where compromise is desirable, 
and struggle would bring no better results than reciprocal for- 
bearance, then indeed the passive admission of a Separatist may 
be excused. But where there is a contest, a Separatist candidate, 
no matter whether he be Lord Rosebery or the local ironmonger, 
should be regarded as a public enemy, and every effort should be 
made to prevent his being elected. We regret exceedingly that so 
able, courageous and influential an organ of the Unionist cause as 
the Times should have recommended a different course. But 
we feel convinced that journal will yet arrive at a more judicious 
conclusion. 

There have been the usual, indeed more than the usual, number of 
extra-parliamentary speeches made during the month by leading 
politicians, and we can only commend and admire the devoted 
pertinacity with which speakers like the Earl of Derby, the Marquis 
of Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain, continue to counteract the 
mischievous utterances of Mr. Morley and Lord Rosebery. The 
Separatist orators may rest assured they will not be able to talk 
down the Unionists ; and, though they may prolong the rhetorical 
controversy, they lose fresh ground at each new trial of debating 
strength. Indeed, they are visibly,losing heart, notwithstanding 
the encouragement they profess to have reaped from the result of 
the election in the Govan Division. While they speak, and 
yet are utterly out-spoken, the Chief Secretary for Ireland con- 
tinues with indomitable perseverance his gallant struggle with 
the dragon of disloyalty, disorder, and dishonesty in Ireland ; and 
it looks as though, at last, he has got the foul beast under. 
Persistency in the same course will infallibly end by making his 
endeavours successful. It is abundantly evident that the word 
“Coercion” no longer befools the English electors, who thoroughly 
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understand that it is only a question whether law or lawlessness. 
shall be coerced. 


In justice to Germany, it should be confessed that, though it 
now always attracts to itself a considerable portion of the interest 
Englishmen have to spare from their own concerns for foreign 
affairs, it is not often that it excites curiosity by arousing scandal. 
But the one dominant foible of Prince Bismarck, which has grown 
with his growth, and strengthened with his strength, a petty 
incapacity to brook resistance, or endure criticism, no matter 
from what quarter it proceeds, has caused him once again, and 
perhaps in a more shocking manner than heretofore, to confound 
his own personality with the dignity and welfare of the German 
Empire. We cannot think that Professor Geffcken was justified 
in making and keeping extracts from the Diary of the Crown 
Prince, and then publishing them after the Crown Prince’s death, 
without the permission of his Royal Highness, or of anyone repre- 
senting him. But it always appeared to us that the contents of 
the Diary were the most innocuous things in the world, the most 
noticeable feature in them being the desire to show that the 
Emperor Frederick manifested, on a great occasion, more foresight 
and statesmanship than Prince Bismarck. Such an attempt could 
only raise a smile on the tace of sensible people. But it 
apparently roused the irascible Prince to fury, and poor Pro- 
fessor Geffcken had to pay dearly for his ill judgment and indis- 
cretion. Fortunately for him, the Supreme Court at Leipsic 
did not consider it necessary to break a butterfly on a wheel, and 
refused to regard him as an intentional or dangerous enemy to 
the State. Thereupon Prince Bismarck sought to obtain per- 
mission from the Emperor to lay the entire case before the nation, 
with the avowed object of appealing to it from the highest Legal 
Tribunal in the Empire. Had such a course been persued by any 
other public man, Prince Bismarck would have been the first 
person to regard him as a selfish and reckless demagogue. We 
suppose the incident is only another proof of the truth of the old 
assertion nil ex omni parte beatum, and nature, in moulding so 
great a man as the Prince, introduced a piece of vulgar metal 
into his otherwise fine composition. As regards the vindictive- 
ness displayed by him likewise against Sir Robert Morier, we need 
say nothing more. In all probability we have heard nearly 
the last of both incidents, for Germany at present has more serious 
matters to consider than the sensibilities of its great Statesman. 

The chief of these for the moment is the situation on 
the coast and in the interior of Zanzibar, created by the 
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‘rough and ready proceedings of the Germans themselves, and 


from which we ourselves are incidentally almost equal sufferers. 
No doubt there will be found people to argue that the 
Agreement between England and Germany respecting the block- 
ade of the coast for the suppression of the Slave Trade is 
not foreign to the disagreeable and dangerous incidents that 
have occurred. But we scarcely think this view will recom- 
mend itself to any but partisans casting about them for 
weapons with which to assail the Government. In the first place, 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that the new blockade 
has anything to do with the fighting and the massacres in the 
interior, which have been brought on by totally different causes. 
Moreover, it must always be remembered that, while we could not 
well refuse to join Germany or any other nation in operations for 
the suppression or restriction of the Slave Trade, we should only 
have left Germany greater freedom of action by refusing to do so. 
No doubt we do not seem to be able to exercise any effective con- 
trol over its ill-advised policy in East Africa, or to prevent the 
undermining of the authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar, which 
has ensued from German action. But Prince Bismarck tho- 
roughly understands that England cannot allow the authority of 
the Sultan to be set aside; and, in the speech he delivered in 
the Reichstag on the 26th of January, he iterated and reiterated 
his desire and determination to do nothing disagreeable or detri- 
mental to England, ‘“‘Germany’s traditional ally.” Opinion in 
Germany seems to be much divided on the subject of the Bill for 
the Protection of German interests and the combating of the 
Slave Trade in Eastern Africa; but it is hardly likely that the 
Reichstag will refuse to grant any money or powers demanded 
by the Government for the promotion of those objects. 

The Balkan Peninsula continues to be in its normal condition 
of ill-suppressed fermentation. King Milan has not yet solved 
the difficulty of providing himself with a Ministry that shall 
represent the majority of the people’s representatives, and yet not 
hamper him in his management of the external relations of Servia. 
King Charles of Roumania is suffering from embarrassments of a 
kindred kind; and in Bulgaria a politico-religious feud may at 
any moment break out. In all these cases the hand of Russia 
may be traced, while at the same time the Cabinet of Saint Peters- 
burg affects absolute indifference as to what is going on in those 
countries. The Bulgarian Exarch at Constantinople is entirely 
under the control of Russia and Turkey, and therefore shows 
himself as hostile as he dare to Prince Ferdinand ; and the Bul- 
garian Bishops follow suit. But the lower clergy are said to be 
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animated by totally different motives, and by feelings of antipathy 
and resistance to Russia. If M. Stambouloff chooses to avail 
himself of this antagonism, he may conceivably obtain for Bul- 
garia a Church and Episcopate entirely independent of the pro- 
Russian Exarch at Constantinople. 

The month has closed in a highly dramatic manner abroad, by 
the return of General Boulanger for the Department of the Seine, 
in other words, for the City of Paris, by a majority of more than 
82,000 votes over his Republican opponent, M. Jacques. Osten- 
sibly, the General likewise professed to be a Republican candidate. 
But the profession deceived no one, or he could not possibly have 
received the support of over a hundred thousand Royalist and 
Bonapartist voters. No one will pretend that they regarded the 
General as a friend to the Republic. Had they done so they would 
not have wasted a single vote on him. They voted for him because 
they believed, and believed rightly, that the success of the enter- 
prise on which he has embarked must inevitably entail the over- 
throw of Parliamentary Government, and the substitution for it of 
a Personal Régime of some sort. ‘But out of the 240,000 electors 
who voted for the General, nearly 150,000 must have been persons 
who call themselves Republicans. What was their motive in re- 
turning him? No one answer suffices as a reply to that question. 
Thousands of Republicans supported him because they dislike the 
advanced opinions of which M. Jacques is one of the supposed spokes- 
men. Others, again, gave the General their suffrages because they 
regard the Republic as too moderate, and as being rather a middle- 
class than a popular Republic. Numbers rallied to his cause because 
they have heard nothing but his name in people’s mouths for 
months, because he has advertised himself in the most persistent 
manner, and because he is the only person in France who has the 
courage, or the impudence, to say, “I am a great man.” In 
reality, he has no one characteristic of greatness, except its vulgar 
ambition. 

However, he has been elected by the citizens of Paris as their 
Representative, and the effect it must have on the fortunes of 
France are incalculable. As we write, the Government are trying 
to devise means for coping with the danger they have evoked, 
and are suggesting all sorts of schemes, each of which seems more 
futile and ineffectual than its predecessor. The policy of the 
General is simple in the extreme, and strictly constitutional. He 
demands that the Revision of the Constitution shall be taken in 
hand at once, in order thereby to force the Government to appeal 
to the country before the Opening of the Exhibition. In this 
strategy he will probably be successful, and if France ratifies the 
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decision of Paris, he will then be practically master of the position. 
The post of President of the Republic would be soon rendered 
untenable by M. Carnot, and his place would be taken by the 
General. We forbear, for the present, from saying what is likely 
to be the result of these events on European Peace. No doubt, 
General Boulanger does not wish for war as yet. But, if placed in 
authority, he will be obliged to assume and maintain an attitude 
of dignity, and even of defiance, towards Germany, which would 
assuredly not render the maintenance of peace more easy, or more 
probable. 


January 29th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


([N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Conservatism in Scotland. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Iask the favour of some little space in order to express my 
sense of the grave importance of what Mr. Earl Hodgson said on this 
subject in the December number of the National Review. The -rticle 
referred to may have shocked some people; it seems to have disturbed 
the Prime Minister, judging from what he said at Edinburgh ; but I 
am sure that a great many more persons will have read it with a 
sense that it gave expression to feelings that, as anxious members of the 
Conservative Party, they had long been perhaps vaguely troubled with. 
In this county of Perthshire, wherein I am a district convener of the 
party, I find a state of things almost exactly similar to that which 
Mr. Hodgson asserts to be general over Scotland. It is true that we 
have at our head a very good man, Colonel Drummond-Moray, who 
would now have been an effective Parliamentarian if Lord Beaconsfield, 
who “ discovered” him, had been alive; but, unfortunately, the other 
local leaders are all distinguished by that fatal lack of political genius 
which your writer finds so depressing, combined with that equally dis- 
astrous assurance which he finds so disgusting. They are nobody in 
particular; but either their fathers were parish chieftains in the old 
ten-pounder days, when there was less need of intellectual agility in 
appealing to the people, or they are commercial magnates who must be 
honoured by being put into the chief places of the organizations, lest, 
being offended, they should draw their purse-strings. I will not enter 
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into particulars. I merely desire to indicate the sense in which Mr. 
Hodgson’s warning is gravely true according to the knowledge of those 
who, looking upon politics not through the haze of ordinary thoughtless 
election zeal, think that if the Conservative Party lose the power to 
attract the intellectual interest of the masses, many very serious results 
will follow: the ascendancy of mere demagogism, such as we have 
seen triumphant in the United States, in the person of Mr. Harrison ; 
or in Servia, in the person of the profligate King Milan; or in France, 
in indescribable General Boulanger : this ascendancy, however, being 
only the dominant note in the situation, whose essential incidents will 
be enactments, such as the nationalization of the land, passed to please 
the people, but accomplishing only their ruin after perhaps a very brief 
epoch of hysterical legislative experiments outside the beaten tracks of 
proved economic science. The masses, in short, will tacitly lend en- 
couragement to brilliant adventurers, because the local Conservative 
leaders, the nonentities who profess to represent Conservatism, are men 
whose hum-drum inferiority, with which they have long been familiar, 
causes them to lose interest in the truths Conservatism is entrusted to 
propound. 

All thoughtful Conservatives look to the future, and think that the 
party successes of the present are valuable only in so far as they make 
that future secure ; for which reason many of them must, in their inner 
hearts, be conscious that the subject you have raised in the National 
Review is much graver than Lord Salisbury allowed himself to think. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
A Perrusame Lanpiorp. 


Conservatism in Scotland. 


To tae Epitors or tae ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Believing you prefer to be accurate, I write to say that in an 
article on ‘‘ Conservatism in Scotland,” appearing in last month’s 
National Review, there occurs a curious error relating to the history and 
causes of the stoppage of the Scottish News. It happens that there is 
not a single word of truth in the statement referring to this matter, 
either in the name mentioned, the amount alleged to have been spent, 
or the circumstances associated with the stoppage. It happens also 
that the only person who is thoroughly acquainted with the whole of 
the incidents of the inception and life of the Glasgow News and the 
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Scottish News, dating from June, 1873, until the present time, is myself; 
and neither I, nor any of those who have been from time to time 
associated with me in the enterprise, are in the habit of taking the 
public into our confidence in respect of matters altogether of a private 
nature. 

As I am dealing only with a matter of fact, with which I am person- 
ally acquainted, I make no comments on the rest of the article. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Freperick Wicks. 


The Higher Education of Women. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the January number of your valuable magazine I read Lady 
Magnus’s paper on the ‘‘ Higher Education of Women,” and would wish 
by your courtesy to say a few words in answer. 

I agree with her on her fundamental opinion, viz., that woman’s 
proper sphere is the domestic, and to fill that position she frequires to 
learn all that will make a good wife and mother; but I greatly disagree 
with her in her evidently strongly biassed ideas that all the higher 
education that a girl can enjoy now does not help her to fill those 
positions better. 

What should a wife be? a help-meet; and does that mean only a 
help as regards the purely material ccmforts of his home? Is a man to 
have no refreshment, no help from his wife in his mental pursuits? Are 
not the noblest portions (the soul and the mind of man) to be helped by 
the woman he takes as his wife? Is a girl to think that a wife is only to 
be a refined servant or housekeeper, and that if she has a taste for 
classics or mathematics she must not cultivate it, as it would hinder 
her usefulness and prevent her ever being married ? 

Surely the true wife, the real help-meet, is one who, while striving 
daily honestly to fulfil, as far as lies in her power, the various duties of a 
wife so beautifully described and taught in the 31st chapter of Proverbs, 
also feels it equally her duty to acquire an intelligent interest and 
knowledge of the pursuits and tastes of her husband, be those, I 
argue, theology, classics, mathematics, or even hunting, gardening, &c. 
I would even go as far as to say that a woman, to be a good wife, should 
have an intelligent understanding of whatever profession or business 
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her husband is, not for the purpose of interfering or to trouble him at 
night with questioning on the affairs of his office, &c., but that she, 
when occasion offers, can give him true sympathy, perhaps advice, on 
anything which he may wish to consult her upon. 

‘‘ For the heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.” That is, I 
take it, trust in her counsel, her help on all occasions, perfect confidence 
between them. Again, what more delightful for a man with, say, literary 
taste, after a hard day of business in the city, than to return to his 
home, where, as he enters the threshold, he can tell that his wife 
‘‘ looketh well to the ways of her household” ; and then, in the evening, 
when his mind wants refreshment after the cares and worries of business, 
to listen to his wife reading some book which they both are interested 
in, or to talk or perchance argue with her on points about the merit or 
demerit of the last new book which has been written on the particular 
subject which he may like. 

Surely that is better, happier, brighter for a man than to have a 
home where the wife, though a perfect housekeeper and most strict in 
attending to all his culinary tastes, &c., yet is only that; and enlivens 
him, or more often sends him to sleep in his chair, if she does not 
irritate him by idle gossip of what Mrs. 8 said when she called, or 
the worries of the servants, or the last scandal, or with childish, most 
likely well-meant, loving caresses and chit-chat, which he knows he can 
read as the sayings of the lovely heroines of the yellow-back novels or 
railway novelettes. 

Would men seek clubs and frequent theatres as much at nights for 
what they term rest and refreshment if they had such wiyes..as I 
describe? Is not marriage typical of our union with Christ, anu should 
it not be therefore a union of Body, Soul, and Spirit? Would it not 
seem too highly probable that a girl who has had the advantages of the 
higher education of women, to be obtained at Girton and other colleges 
for girls, would be a wiser mother? Such an one would help her boys 
in their, verbs and declension; then, when they became young men, 
would delight to discuss with them the beauties of Virgil, or the vigo- 
rous composition of Cicero’s letters, or the lovely passages of Euripedes’ 
plays ; and, further, will not she enter into the pride and pleasure her 
sons take in the glorious building of their particular college, for has she 
not, when full of the enthusiasm of youth, loved to gaze on those 
venerable piles, and knelt in rapturous veneration as she listened to the 
glorious strains of music bursting forth at King’s Chapel, Cambridge ? 
And that even the eager anxiety about their University boat race, 
or the football or cricket match, will better be sympathized with by 
such a mother, I would humbly venture to contend ; will she not thus be 
the best mother, because she is able to win their confidence and love by 
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showing herself on all occasions capable of intelligently entering into 
their joys, sorrows, studies, and sports ? 

One more question I would raise about Lady Magnus’s article. She 
seems to affirm that the colleges for ladies are more like the ancient 
*‘nunneries” (I think that is the word used, though I have not her 
article before me), ‘‘ only devoid of the religious tone.” As one who 
has a daughter at Girton College, I can assure Lady Magnus that at 
least her sweeping condemnation does not apply to that institution. 
There a girl is taught to love knowledge, and by reading and studying 
by herself for lectures to educate herself, to think and form opinions 
for herself, and act for herself. 

The Sunday-school at Girton Church is entirely taught by students 
from the College, they also support a mission in the East End of 
London. In fact, there seems a real religious life growing up together 
with the intellectual, and the students help one another by their daily 
life, and various meetings and societies, to keep alive the religious tone, 
without which ail learning is but ignorance. 

Evidently the aim of the authorities of Girton College seems to be to 
promote that admixture of the intellectual with the spiritual, and the 
spiritual with the intellectual, that alone makes 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 
Yours truly, 
A Moruer or a Girton StTupenrt. 


About Woodcock.—A Rejoinder. 


To tae Eprrors or THe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I must ask permission to present my rejoinder to the letter of 
Captain Penrose Fitzgerald which appears in the January number of 
the Review; and I shall only deal with that part of it which bears 
on the question of the direction of the flight of the woodcock when 
migrating from Norway to the British Isles. 

Let me assure my gallant critic that I am entirely serious in the 
statements contained in my former letter. No one enjoys a joke more 
than myself in its proper place ; but to perpetrate one in the pages of 
the National Review, and on a subject eminently physical, is an act of 
which I am altogether incapable. But this does not prevent me retort- 
ing upon my critic that he must be trying to bewilder his readers when 
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he makes the astounding statement in the penultimate paragraph of his. 
letter about bullets and cannon-balls. Is he not trying ‘to poke fun © 
at us” when he asserts that these missiles, when shot in a direction 
north and south, are not deflected from their course by reason of the 
difference of velocity of the earth’s surface—rotation due to difference of 
latitude ? When I read this denial of a fact supposed to be generally 
recognized by all persons who have to do with projectiles, I confess to 
having been taken aback ; but on perceiving the letters ‘“‘ R.N.” after 
the writer’s name my wonder vanished at once. It is very natural that 
our trusty sea-dogs, who prefer to do their business at close quarters’ 
should care little to know what might or might not happen in playing 
at long bowls. Such being the case, Captain Fitzgerald can advan- 
tageously consult Colonel C. B. Owen’s Principles and Practice of Modern 
Artillery (1871), page 201. 

Having thus discovered the cause of ignorance of a subject which I 
would have presumed to be well within the knowledge of an officer of 
the Royal Navy, I may now be allowed to offer a few illustrations of the 
amount of deflection in the case of projectiles, such as cannon-balls, 
rifle-bullets, and cricket-balls, which Captain Fitzgerald has himself 
referred to. 

1. The first case is given by Owen, quoting from General Boxer, in his 
work on artillery. Range of cannon-ball, 5,600 yards; time of flight, 
84 seconds ; latitude, 52° N. In this case the deflection due to difference 
of rotation is 10-914 yards—nearly 11 yards, an amount highly appre- 
ciable in artillery practice. 

2. The second case is one which must often occur in these days of rifle- 
practice. A bullet discharged from a Martini-Henry rifle: range, 1,000 
yards ; time of flight, 3°39 seconds (it will be almost six seconds before 
the sound of the stroke on the target reaches the rifleman) ; height 
of trajectory, 15°13 yards; the deflection to the right will be 6-97 
inches, due to range, but allowing for the lateral resistance of air we 
will say 6 inches. There is a westward deflection due to height of 
trajectory amounting to 0°11 inch for either N. or S. firing; this 
vanishes in-the case of E. and W. firing; the other is the same for all 
directions. 

If the range be 500 yards and time of flight 1°40 seconds, the deflec- 
tion to the right due to range is 1°37, or say 1 inch; the other is 
insensible. 


If I am asked why do marksmen not take account of such deflection, 
the answer is easy. The effect of whatever wind may be blowing is so 
much greater than that of the earth’s difference of rotation that the 
allowance required for the former, which is a tentative one, is included 
in the latter, and hence unrecognized. 
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3. Thirdly, a cricket-ball bowled at a range of twenty-two yards 
would only be deflected by one-twentieth of an inch, which is not very 
likely to affect the bowling. 

Now, when we consider the effect of the earth’s rotation on a cannon- 
ball, moving with its great velocity throughout a comparatively short 
range, what will be the result in the case of a bird with a flight of several 
hundred miles and passing through the air at a speed probably not much 
greater than that of an express railway train; and this, notwithstanding 
the greater resistance of the air in the case of the bird. If Captain 
Fitzgerald, whose knowledge on such subjects cannot be disputed, 
replies that the new conical form of projectile now generally in use has 
the effect, due to its greater velocity over the round ball, of diminishing 
the amount of deflection, I at once admit the correctness of the state- 
ment; but this does not invalidate my argument, as the amount of 
deflection is, ceteris paribus, proportional to the time of flight. I would 
ask him to refer to the statement of Sir Frederick Bramwell in his 
Inaugural Address to the British Association at Bath, where he states 
that the rotation of the earth has an effect on long-distance firing, which 
is by no means small, and is little suspected by the civilian.* 

Now, let me say in conclusion, that since I broached the theory to 
account for the flight of the woodcock three friends in this city have 
quite independently examined the question mathematically, and they all 
support my contention: that, supposing (what will perhaps be admitted) 
that the woodcock was not on his guard against the effect of the 
earth’s rotation when changing his latitude, that rotation would cause 
him to shift sideways to the right, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
air to that lateral motion. His sideward shift through the stationary 
air would continue only as long as he was flying ahead through that 
air, and passing over ground moving with ever-increasing velocity 
relative to his starting-point. Ifhe were to stop and keep hovering in 
the same air he would be carried with it and remain over the same 
ground without any sideward shift. My friends cannot give exact 
numerical results until we have agreed as to the exact conditions of the 
problem, and until a certain coefficient (or constant) has been accurately 
determined, which can be done only by experiment. The resistance of 
the air to the sideward shift can only diminish that shift, not prevent it ; 
just as the resistance of the air diminishes, but does not prevent, the 
downward movement of a feather towards the ground. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


Epwarp Hutu. 
* Nature, Sept. 6th, 1886, p. 445. 
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Islam as a Political System. 


To. tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the parallel between the working in politics of Christianity 
and Islam, which is suggested by, rather than expressed in so much of 
the historical portion of his article, Mr. Sibbald states that ‘“ the 
permanent piracy of Malta was sustained by the chivalry of Europe.” 

Surely a popular misuse of a word has become a dangerous nuisance, 
when the author of so able a paper can apply the opprobrious epithet 
of piracy to the practice of an Order which enjoyed the approbation of 
contemporary Christendom, and earned the gratitude of every student 
of history who believes it was well for humanity that the Mediterranean 
never became a Turkish Lake. 

“The Knights of Malta” were ‘‘ sustained by the chivalry of Europe ” 
in fighting the infidel whenever their ships met his. 

But their action was no more piracy than the action of that portion 
of the Royal Navy which has for many years been occupied in sup- 
pressing the slave trade. 

Whatever else a pirate may be, he must be a “‘ hostis humani generis,” 
and this description cannot be held to apply to the champions who, 
in obedience to the International Law of their day, and with the 
approval of every Christian potentate, fought the battle of Christianity 
and civilization against the enemies of both. 

Mr. Sibbald, as the able advocate of a strong case, would probably’ 
be willing, as he can well afford to be, to admit that he has inadver- 
tently slandered men, who, though sharing in the faults and errors of 
their times, fought a great fight with high courage and dauntless 


perseverance. 
I am, gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
110, Belgrave Road, S.W. Hersert Harnes. 
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Waist-belts and Stays. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe “ Nationat Revigsw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Professor Roy and Mr. Adami have, I think, yielded to an 
impulse often felt by the investigator who finds that his labours have 
come to some tangible issue. He is apt, in parental eagerness, to 
make excessive claims for his offspring. In the case of the physiologist, 
the result may be serious—a danger to the public health, and, ulti- 
mately, an enfant terrible to himself. 

Now in the paper that enlivened the recent Bath meeting, and 
that was published in extenso in the National Review for November, 
the authors reason thus: they find that pressure upon the abdomen, 
by narrowing the veins, increases the outflow of blood from the 
heart, and they contend that this must augment the activity of other 
organs, muscles, brain, skin, &c. So far they go upon logical ground, 
but, I think, no farther. Proceeding to support one part only of their 
proposition, they say nothing about brain-activity increased by pres- 
sure on the abdomen, nor do they advise that brain-workers should 
literally gird themselves for their employment. But they argue that 
muscular activity may be thus increased, and, by way of proof, give 
an account, interesting enough from the historical standpoint, of nume- 
rous belts and corsets. They are surprised to find ‘‘ how widely spread 
and how ancient is the use of such appliances.” In order to adapt them 
to the uses of their theory, they assert that the constriction which such 
articles can bring about ‘‘ comes to the same thing” as pressure, and 
with one enthusiastic ‘“‘ Eureka!” they propound that the instinctive 
object, which till now has lain hidden in their prevalent employment, 
is to cause pressure on the abdominal veins, and consequently in- 
creased activity of the muscular system. Having, as it were, by their 
experiments obtained a piece of presentable metal, they have hammered 
it into a peg on which to hang every kind of waist-band, ancient or 
modern, worn by man or beast; and, above all, they have provided 
a place of scientific honour for an article hitherto condemned as the 
most mischievous in all the livery of Fashion, the corset. 

Yet, amidst all these instances they do not give one that has the 
slightest claim to represent simply that pressure on the abdomen which 
appears to be a condition in their actual experiments. The scientific 
method that reduces the conditions of the problem to the simplest 
elements is conspicuous by its absence. There is room for complex 
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factors in the action of all the body-zones which they refer to. It 
is to be hoped that they may yet record pure experiments in which 
the element of abdominal pressure is fairly isolated, as, perhaps, by 
some form of tourniquet. 

Let it be admitted as a possibility that amongst various uses of the 
girdle, that of compressing the abdomen during exertion may hold a 
subordinate place. But the authors adduce no vestige of real proof. 
On the other hand, the widespread employment of the article is surely 
accounted for by simple considerations which require no special physio- 
logical theory, and which wholly set aside their suggestion that pressure 
is the leading object. It appears just as natural that man, from early 
times, should have worn some form of waist-band as that he should 
have worn anything at all. No article of attire could well be 
simpler, more easily obtained, or more useful. Its most primitive 
use was probably, as I ventured to point out just after the read- 
ing of the authors’ paper at Bath, that of holding together any 
loose garment, such as a skin, or other single piece of unworked material. 
It would furnish the obvious and simple means of binding together such 
a garment. This would be just as natural as it was natural later on 
to hold together by bands the draperies of the house itself, for ex- 
ample, curtains for doorways, windows, and beds; or to secure by ropes 
the unemployed sails to the mast. It is noteworthy that many of the 
authors’ instances of girdles are derived from Eastern or Southern 
countries, where loose garments are common, but where muscular 
activity is actually less prevalent than in colder lands. In cases where 
men of our own regions do wear analogous garments they naturally 
combine them with a girdle, as in the dressing-gown, bathing-gown, 
older form of “‘ Ulster,” or in the robe of the monk; and in these in- 
stances, unobscured by antiquity or distance, there can be no question 
that the girdle is wholly unassociated with active muscular exertion. 

The usefulness of the waist-belt for suspending lower garments, 
weapons, pouches, tools, &c., furnishes another obvious reason for its 
widespread use. Indeed, there is only one simple alternative, viz., the 
shoulder-brace, and that of but partial application. Of the two, the 
waist-belt or girdle is simpler, cheaper, and more easily adjusted. That 
it is preferred during active exertion, gymnastics, regimental sports, run- 
ning, the work of navvies, &c., is readily accounted for without the special 
theory of Professor Roy and his colleague, for it involves no restraint 
upon chest and shoulders, and is not, like the shoulder-brace, easily de- 
ranged during effort. By recent inventions for diminishing the restraint 
of braces, one of their drawbacks is admitted. Navvies who, as the 
authors remark, sometimes wear both belt and braces, are given, I am 
informed, during special efforts, to loosen the latter in order that they 
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may free the shoulders. The authors’ contention that the belt is often 
tightened during active exertion gives little if any support to their theory, 
for it is surely obvious that the flowing robes of antiquity and of the 
East, as well as the dependent garments of our modern time and 
country, need, as a rule, keeping well together during muscular efforts. 
And the exception in the case of oarsmen, who loosen their belts, goes 
to prove this rule, since their particular posture does not require that 
the lower garment should be firmly held. Yet the authors actually 
devise a fresh physiological theory to account for this exception; a 
curious proof I think of their special prepossession. 

Nor can the adornment which girdles may readily afford, and which is 
partly admitted in the paper, be by any means overlooked when 
seeking to account for their prevalent use. The girdle or waist-band 
is one of a large series of zones ever employed to adorn figures 
which approach, as do the human body and limbs, to a cylindrical form. 
To this series belong coronets, necklets, armlets, bracelets, anklets, 
and rings, together with girdles, used solely for adornment, such as the 
sashes which form part of certain uniforms and insignia and of the dress 
of women and children. Other girdles conveniently combine the useful 
and ornamental. The authors discount this last use when they tell us 
that certain girdles have been worn out of sight. Yet, even if adorn- 
ment were the sole rival of their theory, its claim could not be thus 
set aside. Need it be recalled that an original object is often lost sight 
of under the sanction of custom or of some new reason, as when a gold 
chain or necklet is worn out of sight ? 

The authors’ theory might, however, have received quiet burial in 
the Transactions of the British Association if they had merely brought 
belts and girdles to its support. But it acquired a certain Upas-tree 
vitality when they supplemented these by the corset, tricked out in new 
physiological honours, and actually claiming a scientific raison d’étre. 
Henceforth many a victim of fashion, paying little regard to their 
curious misinformation about the corset, or to their mild caution against 
abuse, must have felt new contentment under the yoke, since physiology 
had come forward in justification. Yet, if the groundwork of their 
theory were made plain, it could not be confirmed by the silliest soul 
possessing a pinched-in body and an unfurnished brain, much less by 
any sensible woman. The notions in regard to corset-pressure, which 
pervade the paper, seem to be, as to its region, that it acts mainly on 
the abdomen at the waist; as to its duration, that it is intermittent 
during the day; and, as to its result, that it is ordinarily beneficial, 
particularly by increasing muscular energy. Now, I have had occasion in 
current numbers of a more technical periodical* to give actual results 


* The Sanitary Record. 
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derived from many hundreds of cases of corset-wearing. Here I may 
be allowed to oppose to the authors’ theory a few facts easy to verify. 

1. The region of corset-compression is not mainly the abdomen at the waist, 
but includes a more important region. Its principal area can be readily 
demonstrated. A broad purplish zone upon the skin at about the level 
of the six lower ribs serves as an automatic diagram, which can be 
verified by nearly every woman in civilized (!) lands at every nightly 
removal of her stays. This zone encircles the lower thorax and upper 
abdomen with all their contained anatomical structures. The effects 
upon those structures stated briefly are inaction, wasting, and deformity. 
The impairment of lung-capacity has been reduced to statistics, and 
during the Bath meeting, by a marked coincidence, a fresh group of 
figures obtained at the previous year’s gathering was officially set forth 
by Dr. Garson. Had his report preceded the paper of Professor Roy 
and Mr. Adami, they could, I think, scarcely have had the hardihood to 
venture upon any defence of stays. Those figures, which they will not, 
Iam sure, deny, demonstrate afresh that the average cubic volume of 
air which a full expiration drives out of the lungs is so low in women, 
when compared with men of the same age and stature, as to require 
special explanation. The statistics referred, however, to ladies of the 
British Association, who wore ordinary dress. ‘ For contrast, I had the 
opportunity of obtaining figures at the ‘“‘ Anthropometric Laboratory,” 
from others who habitually wore no stays. There was this draw- 
back, that the stayless minority was necessarily a very small one. 
The superior breathing-capacity of this small group may be considered 
especially remarkable when it is noted that poor health has often been 
the motive in becoming unconventional and stayless. A correct sum- 
mary, given in the Times of September 13, is as follows :—‘‘ In one 
case a lady 59 inches in height, whose breathing capacity should, 
according to the average obtained at the Health Exhibition, be 100, 
had a capacity of 185. Another, whose average would be 115, had an 
actual breathing capacity of 158; the third was—average 130, actual 
150 ; fourth, average 130, actual 200; fifth, average 162, actual capacity 
195. In another case, where the lady was in feeble health, the 
average should be 170 and the actual breathing capacity was 160.” 
These were all the cases tested. 

The superiority of stayless women would have been still more marked 
if the figures had been adjusted for age. 

Effects on structures within the zone of compression other than the 
lungs, viz., stomach, liver, gall-ducts, kidneys, &c., need not be here 
dwelt upon, nor effects upon general health and nutrition, upon bodily 
form and personal beauty. Nor will Ido more than note the authors’ 
apparently hasty comparison between arteries and veins ; have they 
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overlooked the fact that within the abdomen is the great Portal System 
of veins essentially providing for ‘‘ inflow” ? Their proposed distinction 
between the physiology and pathology of their subject is surely an arti- 
ficial one. The physiology of corset-compression, if it exist at all, must 
be a very small quantity. 

2. Corset-compression is generally continuous from morning till night, and 
not intermittent. The naiveté of the authors on this point created much 
amusement amongst their fair hearers in the meeting at which their 
paper was read, and the suggestion need not be dwelt upon. Corset- 
compression in its duration, as well as in its extent, is totally unlike the 
intermittent tight girding during exertion of man or beast, concerning 
which they give an interesting account. 

3. Corset-compression is not associated with special muscular efforts. The 
suggestion of such an association must come as a novel idea to most 
corset-wearers. The burden of proof should rest with the authors. They 
adduce, it is true, one supposed example, viz., that of labouring peasant 
women on the Continent, and of very poor women in this country, who, 
during active work, and in spite of poverty, adhere to their stays. But 
if the Cambridge Professor of Pathology had investigated the morbid 
anatomy of corset-wearing, or if he had even read such a book as Pro- 
fessor Treves’ Influence of Clothing, he would, I think, have recognized 
that an early and certain effect of wearing stays is such wasting of the 
muscles of the back and abdomen that almost every woman, rich or 
poor, comes to find the article nearly indispensable. A mere girl of 
eighteen deprived of the accustomed ‘support’ would be almost as 
uneasy as a pedestrian in Piccadilly deprived of his boots. Her habitual 
reply to medical admonitions is that she would feel ‘‘ dropping to pieces,” 
besides looking ‘‘ such a fright.” No doubt she has come to feel more 
capable with than without her stays. But a healthy companion, 
habitually stayless, would readily distance her. 

In conclusion, I feel almost impelled to the belief that theoretical 
occupation with a garment of the sex that claims a vested right to be 
illogical and inconsequential, has produced a temporary sympathetic 
affection in the minds of the authors. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Witserrorce SmitH 


(M.D., M.R.C.P.). 
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Union. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationan Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the September number of your Review I called attention to 
the strange condition of political clubs at that time, when we saw men 
whose object was the maintenance of the Union associated in the life 
and work of the club with the disruptionists. I pointed out the absur- 
dity of this, and urged that, at least when new clubs were forming, 
Unionists of all shades should join the Unionist Club, and Dis-Unionists 
the Dis-Unionist. 

The remarkable action of Lord Hartington to his fellow Unionists 
on seceding from the National Liberal Club, and the remarkable utter- 
ances of Mr. Gladstone, and of Lord Salisbury on the question of 
party at the present time, justify my letter to you in September, and 
induce me to say a few more words on the same subject. 

Mr. Gladstone has evidently made up his mind definitely to break 
with the Unionist section of the old Liberal Party. Lord Hartington 
seems disposed to accept the situation. Lord Salisbury is naturally 
very willing to receive into closer association nine-tenths of the intel- 
lectual ability and moral worth, and of those who are still nominally 
opposed to Conservatism. The time must come when there shall be 
again two parties and two only in the State, and the sooner the better. 
As has been so often pointed out, it is all now a mere matter of name. 
Mr. Smith calls himself a Liberal Unionist, but agrees on nine points 
out of ten with Mr. Jones his Conservative neighbour, save probably 
that Mr. Jones would go farther than he in the matter of reform and 
redress of grievance. 

Let them join hands throughout the country, and the Englishman 
who is proverbially slow to understand and to appreciate a combination will 
know better what he is about, and what to do. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 

December 28, 1888. IIpoaipeots. 
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Midnight Drinking in London. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

With reference to the movement for closing public-houses on 
Sundays, but excepting the metropolis from such a regulation, it has 
been well argued that, as regards the provinces, such a law would tend 
largely to the opening of public-houses under another name, and beyond 
the reach of the law, that is, working men’s clubs. On the other hand, 
a crying evil and disgrace to the metropolis is, it appears, to be allowed 
to continue. Public-houses in London may remain open on week-days 
till 12.30 a.m. 

Now it cannot, I submit, be contended that it is for the general good 
that public-houses should be open at that time of night. Anyone who 
wants refreshment can surely get it before that time; at any rate, the 
very few who cannot obtain it till midnight are so infinitesimal in 
number that consideration for them is entirely outweighed by the 
immense majority who are not so situated. It is a pitiable and 
disgraceful sight to see women and children, and even babies, in public- 
houses in the middle of the night, ensuring for themselves the certain 
consequences of such late drinking—heated brains and injurious excite- 
ment, to be followed by privation, depression, and unfitness for the next 
day’s work and duties. 

No argument or illustration is needed to picture the result of late 
drinking. On the other hand, no argument has yet been adduced to 
show that the advantages and benefits of late closing outweigh or 
compensate for the unquestionable miserable effects of late drinking. 

Ido not advocate grandmotherly or heroic legislation; but if any 
check is to be placed by statute on drunkenness or excessive drinking, 
surely one of the first steps might be taken in further limiting the hours 
in which public -houses may be open during the night in the greatest city 
in the Empire. 

The life of the poor is undoubtedly hard enough, and no relief or 
alleviation whatever can be afforded to them by placing before them the 
temptation or opportunity of drinking at midnight and later, and thus 
ensuring for themselves wasteful expenditure of money, and damage to 
health, physical, moral, and social, the consequences of which are 
far-reaching and national. 

If this point, rather than that of closing public-houses on Sundays 
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throughout the country, except in London, could be enforced, much 
good would probably ensue, and no great opposition to such a step 
need, I think, be apprehended. 

The Rev. J. W. Horsley, of Holy Trinity, Woolwich, in discussing 
the question, says: ‘It is well known, as has been abundantly proved, 
that the worst results of drinking occur in the last hours during which 
these places are open. There is only one hour out of the twenty-four in 
which a man or woman cannot get drink in a public-house. Between 
late ‘ theatrical’ houses and early ‘ market’ houses there is only one 
hour of all being closed.” 

I am gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
National Conservative Club, F. A. Miuixeron. 
Pall Mall. 
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